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President Roosevelt and Members of His Cabinet 
Prior to March 4, 1905. 
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The Connecticut man suggests printing the 
names of all who receive.relief; but that would 
be to lay upon the worthy and sensitive poor a 
burden heavier than their destitution. 
& 

5 i highway law enacted by the New Hamp- | 

shire Legislature during the session which | 
recently closed carries an appropriation of one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars a | 
year for six years, or three-quarters of a million 
dollars in all. No part of this amount can be 
expended within city limits, or within the 
‘‘compact portion’’ of towns, and only towns 
that appropriate a certain proportion of their 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A | valuation for permanent roads will be entitled 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them | t) state aid, although it is provided that any 
through the various departments, and to point \town, whether receiving money or not, may 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- | have advice free on its road-building. The 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, uncalled-for balance of each year’s appropriation 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details | is to be used for the construction and mainte- 
of business and editorial management, is carried nance of state roads, and it is thought that 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity sufficient money will be available the first year 














INVITATION. 
Visitors are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 





fort Powder is used exclusively. This is 
only another proof that Comfort Powder 
is the best nursery powder in the world. 
There is nothing like it for chafing, pim- 
ples, prickly heat, eczema and all skin 
irritations and soreness. 
sell it. 


/ 2 The Vanderbilts Use It. 
In the nursery at(Biltmore, N..C., Com- 


All druggists 
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MADE FROM 


OLD CARPETS Me 


At Reasonable Cost. 


We make no charge for cleaning 
and pay express charges one way. 


SALEM CARPET CLEANING CO., 


SALEM, MASS. 
Booklet Free. 
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of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


oo after the appointment of the Hon. Robert 
J. Wynne as Postmaster-General to succeed 
the late Hon. Henry C. Payne, a Washington 
artist made a notably excellent photograph of 
President Roosevelt and his Cabinet. The 
picture is not so well known as it deserves to 
be, and although the Hon. George B. Cortelyou 
came into the Cabinet last month as Postmaster- 
General,—Mr. Wynne being appointed consul- 
general at London,—the fact that otherwise 
the Cabinet remains unchanged seems addi- 
tional warrant for the reproduction. The 
picture shows the President’s official family as 
it stood during the six months preceding March 
4, 1905. Portraits of Mr. Cortelyou, the one 
man who should be substituted in order to bring 
the group up to date, have previously appeared 
in The Companion. ,, 
yer will be a year of village-building in 
Maine, if it fulfils its promise. Some 
villages are to be built from the ground up, out 
of raw material, and others are to be—well, let 
us say, rejuvenated. The Bangor & Aroostook 
Railroad Company is to establish a new termi- 
nal at Stockton Springs and will probably erect 
repair shops at Milo Junction. At Hiram Falls, 
on the Saco River, a new manufacturing village 
is clearly among the probabilities. Somewhere 
on the extension of the Somerset Railway large 
sawmills will be established, and a settlement 
will grow up round them. At Winn the Great 
Northern Paper Company has bought the water- 
power, the tenement-houses and other property 
of the burned tannery, together with a large tract 
of land and additional flowage, and Winn people 
hopefully maintain that the corporation did not 
expend this money ‘‘for its health.’’ Prom- 
ising plans of growth for certain other localities 
are in the air; nor does anything seem impos- 
sible for a state that has fathered such a meteoric 
metropolis as Rumford Falls or Millinocket. 
eee concerning industrial conditions, col- 
lected by the Hartford Times, show that 
the communities in the neighborhood of Hart- 
ford are enjoying marked prosperity. Practi- 
cally all the manufacturing establishments are 
running on full time with a full force of opera- 
tives, and in many cases extra hands have been 
put on and industries are working overtime. 
In January it is estimated that the manufac- 
turing establishments of New Britain made 
the largest output of any month in their history. 
In Middletown: the number of operatives em- 
ployed in the various factories is nearly one- 
third larger than it was a year ago. The force 
of operatives employed in Willimantic is larger 
than ever before. Manchester, Bristol, Rock- 
ville, Thompsonville, Windsor Locks and Terry- 
ville present detailed proofs of prosperity, and 
reports from towns. of less ‘ importance .are 
similar in tone. In more than one case these 
Connecticut industries have gone ahead of 
transportation facilities, and would show better 
results if they could get shipments handled more 
. promptly. In such a contingency, more power 
to the railroads} 
if the boom is to be kept going. 
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city near Boston is investigating its depart- 

ment of charities because of charges that 
‘*relief’’ is being given to a person who owns a 
driving horse, to another who keeps cows, to a 
third who earns ten dollars a week, and to several 
who are able to work, but flee every opportunity 
to do it. Also the superintendent of charities in 
a Connecticut city has been making riotous 
remarks about such people as he finds them, 
instancing a couple who, having once been rich, 
are now too ‘‘proud’’ to get along without serv- 
ants and carriages, although they have no 
income,—being likewise too ‘‘proud’’ or too 
lazy to work,—and who think the city ought to 
assist them to keep up appearances. This is 


the most flagrant case of meritless pauperism | 
that has come to the notice of the Connecticut | 


official, although he is sometimes appealed to 
to help people who have bank-accounts, and 


recently had the pleasure of rejecting an appli- | 


cation from a man who owns two houses and a 
good farm. How shall municipalities protect 
themselves against such shameless beggars? 


A good deal depends on them | 


| to complete such roads now building. In.gen- 
eral the law resembles the Connecticut statute, 
which has been summarized on this page; 
| but it is, if anything, more carefully consid- 
| ered, and, considering the wealth and resources 
| of the two states, even more generous. Pro- 
| gressive and far-sighted legislation of this sort 
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|is very ereditable to New Hampshire, and MADE BY 
should be profitable likewise. 
® & Inc. 
“SHINES” AND ALGEBRA. re canes 
A member of the Yale faculty was waiting tape eet 
for a New Haven train at the Union Station From Dealers or by Mail. 





in Hartford. He observed an Italian boy with 
a shine-box slung across his arm seated on the 
station steps, earnestly poring over a book. 
| The professor approached the youngster and 
| discovered that it was an algebra. The Hart- 
| ford Courant tells the result of the meeting. 

‘So you are studying algebra, are you?’’ 
said the professor. 

‘*Yes, sir, and I’m stuck. Do you know 
anything about algebra ?’’ responded the youth. 
‘ Now this professor was a notable mathema- 

ician. 

‘*Yes, I know a little about it. Perhaps I 
can help you.’’ ; 

The boy gave him the book, and in a moment 
he had cleared away the difficulty for the young 


calculator. 

“‘This book grows more difficult as you pro- 
ceed. en are a8 ene > when you get 
stuck again ?’’ ed iendly gentleman. 


I don’t know. Only keep at it, I suppose. ’’ 

The gentleman henied tho boy his card. 
‘When you pet stuck again, write to that ad- 
dress I’ll help you out,’’ and the professor 
ran for his train. 

In a few days came an application for assist- 
ance, and the professor My ome him out with 
his ee a advised him to leave boot- 
blacking and get a job where he could learn to 
use tools. The boy secured a place in a machine- 
7 The correspondence and _ instruction 
continued, ..The professor wrote, ‘‘Save your 
money.’”’ 




























: We are manufacturers and dealers in Machinery and 


Boats, etc., ete. 


Pleasure 
STODDARD MFG. CO., Rutland, Vt. 
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o#allenburys 
Foods 


The Most Rational System of Infant 
Feeding Yet Devised. 

Most babies when born are healthy, 
but on account of improper feeding many 
suffer and do not thrive. 

The “Allenburys” system of infant 
feeding is based on the proved scientific 
fact that a baby’s food should change as 
age advances and the child develops. 
It comprises a series of three foods, 
suited to the needs of the child at dif- 
ferent ages, and is a distinct advance over 
the old method of trying to adapt a 
child’s stomach to a uniform food. 

If you have a baby, or know of a baby 
of which a mother would say, “It is not 
doing well,” we simply ask that you 
write us, stating the baby’s age, and we 
will send a package of the food suited to 
its condition, together with booklet giv- 
ing valuable information on “ Infant 
Feeding and Management.” 


THE ALLEN & HANBURYS’ CO., Ltd., 
NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK. 
Toronto, Canada. London, England. 





The reply came back, ‘‘l am: saving every 


cent I can. 
This went on for three years, and the young 
about 
Then 


apprentice came to know a good deal 
figures. He was a skilful workman. 

came a proposition. . The professor invited him 
to come to New Haven to become his special 
upil, without expense to the young man except 
or board. The offer ae See 
that the young man was glad to accept it 
the way he went to work gave evidence of how 
well he appreciated what the professor was 
doing for him. He became not — a skilful 
mathematician, but a remarkably skilful manip- 
ulator of ap tus. 

At the end of two years there was an opening 
for the young blacksmith-mathematician. A 
big electric company wanted a young man of 
just his talents and training, and when the 
professor recommended him, a favorable offer 
secured his services. The young man went to 
work just as he went at the algebra five years 
before, with a vigorous determination to master 
all the difficulties in his path, and he did so. 
In two years he was a valued employé at a 
large edhe. The professor is ai ing to 
business as usual. 


The Cook Gets 


when the bread turns 


the making. 
make the best bread. 


to-day. 





WHERE IT IS USEFUL. 


always makes good bread. 
light, dry and snow-white. 
light and delicious loaves. 
to the barrel than any other brand. 
Sold everywhere in barrels and bags. 


WRITE NOW FOR FREE CERESOTA BOOKLET 


AND GRADUATED MEASURING CUP. 
NORTHWESTERN CONSOLIDATED MILLING CO.,614 Chamber of Commerce, Boston. 


All the Blame 


out poorly, but the | 


fault is more frequently in the flour than 
It takes the best flour to 


Ceresota Flour 
It is 
Makes crisp, 
Makes forty pounds more bread 
Begin to use Ceresota 





» the coldest weather of last winter, while a 
big fire was in progress in the metropolis, 
says the New York Sun, the chief of a fire- 
fighting battalion was asked to have a drink. 


“*T will have some whisky,’’ he said, ‘‘but 
I won’t drink it.’’ 

With the man who had invited him he went 
| to the back room of a saloon and ordered whisky. 
| He did not offer to touch the glass to his lips. 
| ‘*Pour it down the back of my neck,’”’ he 

said. ‘‘It soaks into my flannels and does me 
more good than if I were to put it in my 
| stomach, and it’s a heap less lerous. ’’ 

*‘Oh, this is no new wrinkle,’’ he said, when 
| questioned. ‘‘Some firemen put it down the 
| back of their necks and some pour it in their 
| rubber boots. Both ways are good, but I like 
| mine on my back. It is an old trick of firemen 
when they get very cold. Of course all fire- 
men do not take their whisky this way. It 
would be a better thing for them and for the 
department if they did.’’ 


movement of the fingers. 
when soiled can be washed with 
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COMING BACK. 


Oo one of the streets of a Southern city a 
dusky belle, sauntering aimlessly along, 
met a white-haired ex-slave who was promena- 
ding with definiteness and an approach to speed. 
‘Hello, Aunt Dilsey!’’ said the belle, non- 
| chalantly. ‘‘Whey you gwine?’”’ 
| ‘*Whey I gwine?”’ queried the old woman, 
sharply. ‘‘Whey you reckon I gwine? I ain’t 
ine. I done been whey I gwine.’’ 


Remember this name when in need of 


ask YOUR DEALER first; it’s handier. 
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GAUNTLET GLOVE. 


Made from selected buckskin in either drab 
or yellow. Stitched with best linen and silk 
thread. No seams that interfere with free 
These gloves 


ordinary 


laundry soap and water without injury. 
Always pliable and soft. Adapted to any 
use where a Gauntlet Glove is desired, and 
will outwear any other glove on the market. 


SARANAC, 


Gloves, 


and if you fail to find them please write us— but 


PARKER BROS. & C0., Littleton, N. H. 
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HARLEY called it 
a *‘ecoup,”’ having 
heard Neil Parting- 

ton use the term; but I 
think he misunderstood the 
word, and thought it meant 
‘‘coop,’’ to catch, to trap. 

The fishermen, however, coup or coop, 
must have called it a Waterloo, for it was 
the severest stroke ever dealt them by the 
fish patrol. 

During what is called the ‘‘open season’’ 
the fishermen could catch as many salmon 
as their luck allowed and their boats could 
hold. But there was one important restric- 
tion. From sundown Saturday night to 
sunrise Monday morning they were not 
permitted to set a net. 

This was a wise provision on the part of 

the fish commission, for it was necessary 
to give the spawning salmon some opportu- 
nity to ascend the river and lay their eggs. 
And this law, with only an occasional vio- 
lation, had been obediently observed by the 
Greek fishermen who caught salmon for 
the canneries and the market. 

One Sunday morning Charley received a 
telephone call from a friend in Collinsville, 
who told him that the full force of fisher- 
men were out with their nets. Charley 
and I jumped into our salmon-boat and 
started for the scene of the trouble. With 
a light, favoring wind we went through 
the Karquines Strait, crossed Suisun Bay, 
passed the Ship Island Light, and came 
upon the whole fleet at work. 

But first let me describe the method by 
which they worked. The net used is what 
is known’ as a gill-net. It has a simple, 
diamond-shaped mesh, which measures at 
least seven and one-half inches between the 
knots. From five to seven and even eight 
hundred feet in length, these nets are only 
a few feet wide. They are not stationary, 
but float with the current, the upper edge 
supported on the surface by floats, the 
lower edge sunk by means of leaden 
weights. 

This arrangement keeps the net upright 
in the current and effectually prevents all 
but the smaller fish from ascending the 
river. The salmon, swimming near the 
surface, as is their custom, run their heads 
through these meshes, and are prevented 
from going on through by their larger girth 
of body, and from going back because of 
their gills, which catch in the mesh. 

It requires two fishermen to set such a 
net: one to row the boat, while the other, 
standing in the stern, carefully pays out 
the net. When it is all out, stretching 
directly across the stream, the men make 
their boat fast to one end of the net and 
drift along with it. 

As we drew closer to the fleet, we 
observed none of the usual flurry and 
excitement which our appearance invari- 
ably produced. Instead, each boat lay 
quietly to its net, while the fishermen 
favored us with not the slightest attention. 

This did not continue to be the case, 
however, for as we bore down upon the nearest 
net, the men to whom it belonged detached 
their boat and rowed slowly toward the shore. 
The rest of the boats showed no sign of uneasi- 
ness. : 

‘“‘ That’s funny,’? was Charley’s remark. 
“But we can confiscate the net, at any rate.”’ 

We lowered sail, picked up one end of the 
net, and began to heave it into the boat. But 
at the first heave we heard a bullet zip-zipping 
past us on the water, followed by the faint 
report of a rifle The men who had rowed 
ashore were shooting at us. 

__ Charley took a turn round a pin and sat down. 
here were no more shots. But as soon as he 
began to heave in, the shooting recommenced. 

‘“That settles it,’’ he said, flinging the end of 
the net overboard. ‘‘ You fellows want it worse 
‘han we do, and you can have it.’’ 

We rowed over toward the next net, for 
Charley was intent on finding out whether or 
hot we were face to face with an organized 
defiance, 

As we approached, the two fishermen pro- 
ceded to cast off from their net and row ashore, 
while the first two rowed back and made fast to 
‘he net we had abandoned. And at the second 
tet we were greeted by rifle-shots till we desisted 
“und went on to the third, where the manceuver 

vi y=: again repeated. 

Then we gave it up, completely routed, hoisted 
“ll and started on the long windward beat 
‘ack to Benicia. A number of Sundays went 
°y, On each of which the law was persistently 

‘olated. Yet, unless we had an armed force 
“< soldiers, we could do nothing. The fishermen 
‘ad hit upon a new idea, and were using it for 
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DRAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN. 


THE CONSTERNATION WE SPREAD AMONG THE 


FISHERMEN WAS TREMENDOUS. 


all it was worth, while there seemed no way | and a spread of canvas greater than any other 


by which we could get the better of them. 


Then one morning the idea came. We were | 


down on the steamboat wharf, where the river 
steamers made their landings, and where we 
found a group of amused longshoremen and 
loafers listening to the tale of a sleepy-eyed 
young fellow in long sea-boots. He was a sort 
of amateur fisherman, he said, fishing for the 
local market of Berkeley. Now Berkeley was 
on the Lower Bay, thirty miles away. On 
the previous night, he said, he had set his net 
and dozed off to sleep in the bottom of the boat. 

That was the last he remembered. The next he 
knew it was morning, and he opened his eyes 
to find his boat rubbing softly against the piles 
of Steamboat Wharf at Benicia. Also, he saw 
the river steamer, Apache, lying ahead of him, 
and a couple of deck-hands disentangling the 
shreds of his net from the paddle-wheel. 

In short, after he had fallen asleep his fisher- 
man’s riding-light had gone out, and the Apache 
had run over his net. After tearing it pretty 
well to pieces, in some way it still remained 
foul, and he had been given a thirty-mile tow. 

Charley nudged me with hiselbow. I grasped 
his thought on the instant, but objected : 

‘*We can’t charter a steamboat. ’’ 

‘Don’t intend to,’’ he rejoined. ‘‘But let’s 
run over to Turner’s shipyard. I’ve something 
in my mind there that may be of use to us.’’ 

Over we went to the shipyard, where Charley 
led the way to the Mary Rebecca, lying hauled 
out on the ways, where she had been generally 
cleaned and overhauled. 

She was a scow-schooner we both knew well, 
carrying a cargo of one hundred and forty tons 








schooner on the bay. 

‘*How d’ye do, Ole?’’ Charley greeted a big 
blue-shirted Swede who was greasing the jaws 
of the main-gaff with a piece of pork rind. 

Ole Ericsen verified Charley’s conjecture that 
the Mary Rebecca, as soon as launched, would 
run up the San Joaquin River nearly to Stockton 
for a load of wheat. Then Charley made his 
proposition, and Ole Ericsen shook his head. 

**Just a hook, one good-sized hook,’’ Charley 
pleaded. ‘‘We can put the end of the hook 
through the bottom from the outside, and fasten 
it on the inside with a nut. After it’s done its 
work, why, all we have to do is to go down into 


the hold, unscrew the nut, and out drops the | 


hook. Then drive a wooden peg into the hole, 
and the Mary Rebecca is all right again.’’ 

Ole Ericsen was obstinate for a time; but in 
the end, after we had had dinner with him, he 
was brought round to consent. 

**Ay do it!’’ he said, striking one huge fist into 
the palm of the other hand. ‘‘But yust hurry 
you up with der hook. Der Mary Rebecca 
slides into der water to-night.’’ 

It was Saturday, and Charley had need to 
hurry. We went to the shipyard blacksmith 
shop, where, under Charley’s directions, a 
most generously curved hook of heavy steel 
was made. 

Back we hastened to the Mary Rebecca, 
Aft of the great centerboard case, through what 
was properly her keel, a hole was bored. The 
end of the hook was inserted from the outside, 
and Charley, on the inside, screwed the nut on 
tightly. As it stood complete, the hook projected 
more than a foot beneath the bottom of the 
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schooner. Its curve was 
something like the curve of 
a sickle, but deeper. 

The next morning found 
the sun shining brightly, 
but something more than a 
half-gale shrieking up the 

Karquines Strait. The Mary Rebecca 
got under way with two reefs in her 
mainsail and one in her foresail. It was 
rough in the strait and in Suisun Bay, 
but as the water grew more landlocked it 
became quite calm, although there was no 
let-up in the wind. 

Off Ship Island Light the reefs were 
shaken out, and at Charley’s suggestion a 
big fisherman’s staysail was made all ready 
for hoisting, and the maintopsail; bunched 
into a cap at the masthead, was overhauled 
so that it could be set on an instant’s 
notice. 

We were tearing along before the wind 
as we came upon the salmon fleet. There 
they were, boats and nets, strung out 
evenly over the river as far as we could 
see. A narrow space on the right-hand 
side of the channel was left clear for 
steamboats, but the rest of the river was 
covered with the wide-stretching nets. 
This narrow space was our logical course, 
but Charley, at the wheel, steered the 
Mary Rebecca straight for the nets. 

“Now she takes it!’’ Charley cried, as 
we dashed across the middle of a line of 
floats which marked a net. 

At one end of this line was a small barrel 
buoy, at the other the two fishermen in their 
boat. Buoy and boat at once began to draw 
together, and the fishermen cried out as they 
were jerked after us. A couple of minutes 
later we hooked a second net, and then a 
third, and in this fashion we tore straight 
through the center of the fleet. 

The consternation we spread among the 
fishermen was tremendous. As fast as 
we hooked a net the two ends of it, buoy 
and boat, came together as they dragged 
out astern; and so many buoys and boats, 
coming together at such breakneck speed, 
kept the fishermen on the jump to avoid 
smashing into one another. 

The drag of a single net is very heavy, 
and even in such a wind Charley and Ole 
Ericsen decided that ten was all the Mary 
Rebecca could take along with her. So, 
when we had hooked ten nets, with ten 
boats containing twenty men streaming 
along behind us, we veered to the left out 
of the fleet, and headed toward Collins- 
ville. 

We were all jubilant. Charley was 
handling the wheel as if he were steering 
the winning yacht home in a race. The 
two sailors, who made up the crew of the 
Mary Rebecca, were grinning and joking. 
Ole Ericsen was rubbing his huge hands 
in childlike glee. 

**Ay tank you fish patrol fallers never 
ben so lucky as when you sail with Ole 
Ericsen,’’ he was saying, when a rifle 
cracked sharply astern, and a bullet gouged 

along the newly painted cabin, glanced on a 
nail, and sang shrilly onward into space. 

This was too much for Ole Ericsen. At sight 
of his beloved paintwork thus defaced, he 
jumped up and shook his fist at the fishermen ; 
but a second bullet smashed into the cabin not 
six inches from -his head, and he dropped down 
to the deck under cover of the rail. 

All the fishermen had rifles,.and they now 
opened a general fusillade. We were all driven 
to cover, even Charley, who was compelled to 
desert the wheel. Had it not been for the heavy 
drag of the nets, we would ‘inevitably have 
broached to at the mercy of the eriraged fisher- 
men. But the nets, fastened to the bottom of 
the Mary Rebecca well aft, held her stern 
into the wind, and she continued to plow on, 
although somewhat erratically. 

Then Ole Ericsen bethought himself of a large 
piece of sheet steel in the empty hold. It was 
actually a plate from the side of the New Jer- 
sey, a steamer which had recently been wrecked 
outside the Golden Gate, and in the salving of 
which the Mary Rebecca had taken part. 

Crawling carefully along the deck. the two 
sailors, Ole and I got the heavy plate on deck 
and aft, where we reared it as a shield between 
the wheel and the fishermen. The bullets 
whanged and banged against it, but Charley 
grinned in its shelter, and coolly went on steer- 
ing. So we raced along, behind us a howling, 
screaming bedlam of wrathful Greeks, Collins- 
ville ahead, and bullets spat-spatting all round 
us. 

*‘Ole,’’ Charley said, in a faint voice, ‘‘I 
don’t know what we’re going to do!’’ 

Ole Ericsen, lying on his back close to the 
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rail and grinning upward at the sky, turned | ‘‘aud 


over on his side and looked at him. ‘‘Ay 
tank we go into Collinsville yust der same,’’ 
he said. 

‘*But we can’t stop!’’ Charley groaned. 
never thought of it, but we can’t stop.’’ 

A look of consternation slowly overspread 
Ole Ericsen’s broad face. It was only too true. 
We had a hornet’s nest on our hands, and to 
stop at Collinsville would be to have it about 
our ears. 

‘*Every man Jack of them has a gun,’’ one 
of the sailors remarked, cheerfully. 

In a few minutes we were at Collinsville, 
and went foaming by within biscuit-toss of the 
wharf. 

‘*T hope the wind holds out,’’? Charley said. 

‘‘What of der wind ?’’ Ole demanded, discon- 
solately. ‘‘Der river will not hold out, and 
then —’’ 

‘‘Tt’s head for the tall timber, and the Greeks 
take the hindmost,’’ adjudged the cheerful 
sailor. 

We had now reached a dividing of the ways. 
To the left was the mouth of the Sacramento 
River, to the right the mouth of the San Joaquin. 
The cheerful sailor crept forward and jibed over 
the foresail as Charley put the helm to starboard, 
and we swerved to the right, into the San 
Joaquin. The wind, from which we had been 
running away on an even keel, now caught us 
on our beam, and the Mary Rebecca was 
pressed down on her port side as if she were 
about to capsize. 

Still we dashed on, and still the fishermen 
dashed on behind. The value of their nets was 
greater than the fines they would have to pay 
for violating the fish laws; so to cast off from 
their nets and escape, which they could easily 
do, would profit them nothing. Further, the 
desire for vengeance was roused, and we could 
depend upon it that they would follow us to the 
ends of the earth, if we could tow them that 
far. 

The rifle-firing had ceased, and we looked 
astern to see what they were doing. The boats 
were strung along at unequal distances apart, 
and we saw the four nearest ones bunching 
together. This was done by the boat ahead 
trailing a small rope astern to the one behind. 
When this was caught, they would cast off from 
their net and heave in on the line till they were 
brought up to the boat in front. 

So great was the speed at which we were 
travelling, however, that this was very slow 
work. Sometimes the men would strain to 
their utmost and fail to get in an inch of the 
rope; at other times they came ahead more 
rapidly. 

When the four boats were near enough together 
for a man to pass from one to another, one Greek 
from each of three got into the nearest boat to 
us, taking his rifle with him. This made five 
in the foremost boat, and it was plain that their 
intention was to board us. This they proceeded 
to do, by main strength and sweat, running 
hand over hand the float-line of a net. And 
although it was slow, and they stopped fre- 
quently to rest, they gradually drew nearer. 

Charley smiled at their efforts, and said, 
“Give her the topsail, Ole.’’ 


“y 


The cap at the mainmasthead was broken | 


out, and sheet and down-haul pulled flat, amid 
a scattering rifle-fire from the boats; and the 
Mary Rebecca laid over and sprang ahead 
faster than ever. 

But the Greeks were undaunted. Unable, at 
the increased speed, to draw themselves nearer 
by means of their hands, they rigged from the 
blocks of their boat-sail what sailors call a 
‘‘watch-tackle.’’ One of them, held by the 
legs by his mates, would lean far over the bow 
and make the tackle fast to the float-line. Then 
they would heave in on the tackle till the blocks 
were together, when the manceuver would be 
repeated. 

‘‘Have to give her the staysail,’’ Charley 
said. 

Ole Ericsen looked at the straining Mary 
Rebecca and shook his head. ‘‘It will take 
der masts out of her,’’ he said. 

‘* And we’ll be taken out of her if you don’t,’’ 
Charley replied. 

Ole shot an anxious glance at his masts, an- 
other at the boat-load of armed Greeks, and 
consented. : 

The five men were in the bow of the boat—a 
bad place when a craft is towing. I was 
watching the behavior of their boat as the great 
fisherman’s staysail, far, far larger than the 
topsail and used only in light breezes, was 
broken out. 

As the Mary Rebecca lurched forward with 
a tremendous jerk, the nose of the boat ducked 
down into the water, and the men tumbled over 
one another in a wild rush into the stern to 
save the boat from being dragged sheer under 
water. 

“*That settles them!’’ Charley remarked, 
although he was anxiously studying the be- 
havior of the Mary Rebecca, which was being 
driven under far more canvas than it was 
able to carry safely. 

** Next stop is Antioch!’’ announced the 
cheerful sailor, after the manner of a railway 
conductor. ‘‘And next comes Merryweather !’’ 

‘*Come here, quick!’’ Charley said to me. 

I crawled across the deck and stood upright 
beside him in the shelter of the sheet steel. 

‘*Feel in my inside pocket,’’ he commanded, 
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get my note-book. That’s right. Tear 
out a blank page and write what I tell you.’’ 

This is what I wrote: 

Telephone to Merryweather, to the sheriff, the 
constable or the judge. Tell them we are coming 
and toturn out thetown. Arm everybody. Have 
them down on the wharf to meet us or we are 
gone geese. 


‘*Now make it good and fast to that marline- 
spike, and stand by to toss it ashore.’’ 

I did as he directed. By now we were nearing 
Antioch. The wind was shouting through our 
rigging, the Mary Rebecca was half-over on 
her side and rushing ahead like an ocean grey- 
hound. The seafaring folk of Antioch had seen 
us, and had hurried to the wharf-ends to find 
out what was the matter. 

Straight down the water-front we boomed, 
Charley edging in till a man could almost leap 
ashore. When he gave the signal I tossed the 
marlinespike. 

It all happened in a flash, for the next moment 
Antioch was behind, and we were heeling it 
up the San Joaquin toward Merry weather, six 
miles away. The river straightened out here 
so that our course lay almost due east, and we 
squared away before the wind. 

We strained our eyes for a glimpse of the town, 
and the first sight we caught of it gave us 
immense relief. The wharves were black with 





men. As we came closer, we could see them 
still arriving, stringing down the main street 
on the run, nearly every man with a gun in 
his hand. Charley glanced astern at the fisher- 
men with a look of ownership in his eye which 
till now had been missing. 

The Greeks were plainly overawed by the 
display of armed strength, and were putting 
their own rifles away. 

We took in topsail and staysail, dropped the 
main-peak, and as we got abreast of the principal 
wharf jibed the mainsail. The Mary Rebecca 
shot round into the wind, —the captive fishermen 
describing a great are behind her,—and forged 
ahead till she lost way, when lines were flung 
ashore and she was made fast. 

Ole Ericsen heaved a great sigh. ‘‘Ay never 
tank Ay see my wife never again,’’ he confessed. 

‘*‘Why, we were never in any danger,’’ said 
Charley. 

Ole looked at him incredulously. 

*‘Sure, I mean it,’’ Charley went on. ‘‘All 
we had to do any time was to let go our end, 
as I am going to now, so that those Greeks can 
untangle their nets. ’’ 

He went below with a monkey-wrench, un- 
screwed the nut, and let the hook drop off. 
When the Greeks had hauled their nets into their 
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boats and made everything shipshape, a posse 
of citizens took them off our hands. 
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DRAWN BY FRANKLIN T. WOOD. 


HE stopped the noisy loom to look sym- 

pathetically at the dejected figure beside 

her. ‘*Now just have it out, Jessica,’’ 
she said. ‘‘ You want to tell somebody. ”’ 

**O Miss Hepsey!’’ The blue eyes filled with 
tears. ‘‘Perhaps I ought not to speak of it, 
but. I am worried. The money that father left 
us is melting away so fast—the lawyer says it 
wasn’t well invested—that the interest won’t 
keep us any longer, though I try to be as eco- 
nomical as—oh, as anything! Mother is so 
nervous and weak doctor says she mustn’t be 
worried about anything, so I dare not let her 
know how poor we are. But I am frightened, 
and I don’t know what to do.’’ 

‘*You don’t say it’s come to that already ?’’ 
The horn-rimmed spectacles. lay on the broad 
beam of the loom and there was nothing to hide 
the kind eyes. ‘‘How old are you, Jessica— 
seventeen ?’’ 

**Not till next fall.’’ 

‘*Isn’t there something you can do to earn a 
little and help along? Girls often do.’’ 

**Miss Hepsey, I don’t know how to do one 
thing well but housework, and I couldn’t earn 
anything at that. You know I can’t leave 
mother long at a time, and as for my going out 
to service, mother never would consent to that.’’ 

‘*How about your music ?’* 

“Oh, that’s what just breaks my heart! I 
love it, and I’d rather be a music-teacher than 
anything else in the world, but I don’t know it 
thoroughly. I’ve just wandered along and 
picked up a good deal by myself, and had an 
occasional term of lessons with teachers who 
were not particular, and I couldn’t conscien- 
tiously attempt to teach even beginners. ’’ 

‘*How long would it take you to learn so 
you could ?’’ 

‘‘A short time with a really good teacher 
would help me out so that I could begin, and 
then I could earn enough to pay for more 
lessons afterward. But good teachers charge 
enormously, Miss Hepsey.’’ 

‘*Mrs. Brown tells me that Miss Delancy, 
that teacher from the city who was here last 
August, is going to board with Mrs. Smart 
again this summer.’’ 





‘She is; Ada Smart told me so. But she 





won’t teach during her vacations, and I couldn’t 
study if she were ever so anxious to teach.’’ 

Miss Hepsey turned squarely about to look 
into the discouraged face close. to her own. 
‘* Jessica, don’t look on the dark side of things. 
I’ve heard say that ‘Where there’s a will there’s 
a way,’ and I pretty much believe it. With 
you and Miss Delancy only a mile apart, it’s 
queer to me if the supply and demand question 
can’t be managed. How much time do you 
have every day that you can do what you please 
with ?’’ 

‘*Two or three hours. I spend most of it 
practising and trying to study out of my music- 
books, but I don’t make much headway alone. ’’ 

‘I shouldn’t wonder if the day would come 
when you’d find the time you’ve spent studying 
alone hadn’t been wasted. Can you spare me 
an hour every day ?’’ 

“*Gladly. What can I do for you?’’ 

‘*Tend to my garden. It’s suffering for care, 
and my back’s so stiff this spring I can’t get 
down to it rightly. I won’t make any bargain 
with you just now.’’ 

“*I’d love to do it,’’ said the girl. ‘‘You’ll 
teach me how ; then I’ll know why our garden 
hever amounts to anything, and maybe I can 
make it do better. I don’t want any pay; I 
should think not, after your kindness to us.’’ 

Miss Hepsey picked up her spectacles. ‘‘We’ll 
begin to-morrow,’’ she said, and a moment later 
the heavy loom was clacking noisily, while the 
web of rag carpet rolled slowly on the beam. 

Jessica walked slowly across the yard to her 
own home next door, thinking wistfully of Miss 
Delancy and sorrowfully of her own helpless- 
ness. ‘‘I’ve got the will all right, but I don’t 
see a scrap of the way,’’ she murmured. ‘‘I 
wish there were more people like Miss Hepsey. 
I’ll be so glad to do something for her, even if 
it is only weeding onions.’’ 

That was a busy afternoon for Miss Hepsey, 
for her brain kept pace with her fingers. From 
two o’clock till four a perplexed wrinkle creased 
her forehead ; between four and five it gradually 
relaxed, and as six strokes sounded from the 
kitchen clock, she set her teakettle on the fire 
with her accustomed serenity of countenance. 

‘*T felt sure it would come to me if I hung 








on long enough,’’ she remarked aloud to the cat. 
‘I’ve no manner of doubt they’!l all consent, 
because, bein’ reasonable humans, to say nothing 
of Christians, why shouldn’t they ?”’ 

The next morning the little woman hung a 
sign on the side door, ‘‘ Home at eleven o’clock,’’ 
for the benefit of possible customers, then set 
out to Mrs. Brown’s. From there, after a 
short call, she departed to Mrs. Taylor’s, and 
an hour later to Mrs. Smart’s, whence she was 
driven home in the new phaeton Mrs. Smart 
had provided for the use of summer boarders. 

‘*Fifteen minutes yet before eleven o’clock,’’ 
remarked Miss Hepsey, taking down her sign. 
“Saved a quarter of an hour and a lot of 
strength by that ride. I’ll use that time setting 
things down in black and white, so I won’t get 
mixed on my calculation. Now there’s just 
Miss Delancy left, and if she doesn’t belie her 
looks, she’ll be just no obstacle worth men- 
tioning. Blue eyes and yellow hair aren’t likely 
to be stubborn—though she must be stubborner 
than she looks, or she couldn’t amount to so 
much. ’’ 

It was early July. Miss Delancy sat on 
Mrs. Smart’s front veranda, looking out over 
the wide-spread panorama of hill and valley, 
forest and meadow, with eyes that noted and a 
heart that appreciated the beauty of the scene. 

‘*How restful it is!’’ she said to herself. 
‘And all this restfulness belongs to me for two 
long, lazy months. Nota lesson, not an engage- 
ment, not a duty even!’’ 

It was then that she noticed, coming up the 

a queer, erect little figure, clad in shabby 
black and crowned by a big poke bonnet. Miss 


ey) Delancy watched it with an amused, impersonal 
Y/ smile. She did not rise; she was too comfort- 


able to be disturbed by Mrs. Smart’s callers. 

But the little woman did not cross the porch 
to the door. Instead; she turned to the occu- 
pant of the hammock, and said: 

‘“*This is Miss Delaney, isn’t it? Now 
wouldn’t you call it providential when I came 
to see you that I should find you righi off, and 
all alone, at that ?’’ 

**It gives me pleasure, I am sure,’’ mur- 
mured Miss Delancy, with more politeness than 
sincerity. 

‘Now does it really? That’s real good of 
you, though I’m not surprised—your mouth 
prepared me. I never saw a mouth like yours, 
kind of turned up at the corners, with a little 
dimple at the side, but it went with a good 
disposition. 

‘‘!’m Hepsey Allen, carpet-weaver. You 
may have heard of me—most everybody knows 
me about here. Now, Miss Delancy, we’re 
acquainted, and so I’m going to get right to 
business, for I put out my sign, ‘Home at four 
o’ clock.’ 

“*T’d like to tell you a little story if you’d be 
so good as to listen.’’ The cheery voice hesi- 
tated, but at Miss Delancy’s somewhat formal 
bow went on to tell the story of Jessica’s diffi- 
culties in a few crisp sentences. 

‘‘She wants to be a music-teacher the worst 
way,’’ said Miss Hepsey, ‘‘but she needs more 
instruction and better than what she’s had. 
Now, my dear, please wait a while before you 
tell me that you don’t teach in summer. Mrs. 
Smart’s told me that already, and I want to 
finish my story. 

**She’s not able to pay for lessons, and she 
wouldn’t accept ’em in charity, so four women 
of us that love the girl have formed a secret 
society, and nobody knows it but our four selves. 
Of course you’!l know it when I’ve told you, 
but you won’t tell. 

“‘We planned it all out. It took some time to 
fix it so we could get everything straight, for 
we’re none of us much on arithmetic, and 1 
coulda’t ask Jessica’s help because she’s not to 
know till you’ve said yes. 

‘*Jessica spends one hour a day working in 
my garden, which I can’t well do on account 
of a crick when I stoop. While she’s working 
I’m weaving, and-all the weaving I do that 
hour is for her benefit, which you can see is 
fair, for if she wasn’t working for me I’d have 
to lose that much time away from my loom. 

‘*Mrs. Brown’s been preparing rags this ever 
so long, but hasn’t felt able to hire them woven, 
so I told her I’d add up all those hours till | 
had enough time to weave her carpet. Mrs. 
Brown’s a master hand at cooking, and she 
bakes all Mrs. Taylor’s bread and pies, Mrs. 
Taylor being a dressmaker, and busy sewing 
all the time. Mrs. Brown, not having the 
money to pay me, is baking it cut for Mrs. 
Taylor, and Mrs. Taylor, instead ot paying 
Mrs. Brown, is turning it on to Mrs. Smait’s 
sewing,—she does all Mrs. Smart’s dressmaking 
and Ada’s,—and Mrs. Smart is to take it out 
of your board, and let you give it in lessons to 
Jessica. 

‘*We all do it gradually, so it won’t com 
hard on anybody, and by the time it gets back 
to where it started from, you see it’s reall) 
Jessica paying for her own lessons, which i: 
the only way a self-respecting girl would I 
satisfied to do. Everything is fixed, Mis: 
Delancy, except your part of it.’’ 

The chirpy voice ceased and the bright eye: 
looked away over the summer landscape with * 
hint of anxiety in their depths. Miss Delanc; 


did not reply at once. Her fair, smooth fore 
head drew into a knot, half-perplexed, hali 
annoyed. Was duty confronting her already- 





even here? Duty, which she fondly hoped ha‘! 

















peen left behind? Finally she said, ‘‘Miss 
Allen, I came here for complete rest. I need 
‘t; L have worked very hard all winter.’’ 

‘‘Have you, now? So have I, and I know 
how it feels. But, land, you’ll rest a lot faster 
with an easy conscience than a reproving one, 
and yours would hurt every time’ you met 
Jessica, and every time you paid your board 
or saw Mrs. Taylor’s dresses or Mrs. Brown’s 
pies—she often bakes for Mrs. Smart—or a bit 
of my rag carpet. 

‘*You’ve got a chance that’s not to be slighted 
of doing good and helping another girl to do 
what you’ve done. Maybe you didn’t have so 
much to contend with as Jessica has; maybe 
your money came easier, and maybe there 
wasn’t any sick mother to work for —’’ 

“Oh, but there was, Miss Allen,’’ said a 
very gentle, humble voice. ‘‘The dearest, most 
beautiful mother. But when at last I was able 
to do for her, she didn’t need me any more.’’ 
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‘** Bless you, deary, if I’d known that I 
shouldn’t have had any doubts about you! It’s 
something you can do in memory of her, so 
it’s sure to be done well.’’ 

It was done well. Jessica had music to her 
heart’s content, and made such progress that at 
the end of the summer it was arranged that she 
should spend two days of every week in the 
city, teaching beginners under Miss Delancy’s 
direction, and studying for a position that her 
teacher could get for her later on. The mother, 
who had roused to new life under the impetus 
of Jessica’s enthusiastic ambition, was to be 
left in Miss Hepsey’s care, so far as care would 
be necessary, during the daughter’s absence. 

As the secret society was no longer needed, 
its membership dissolved, but the seed it had 
unselfishly sown continued to bear fruit until 
it had accomplished for Jessica the thorough 
preparation for a congenial and remunerative 
| life-work. 
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BOX MADE OF OLD SHINGLES. on “- re owe 
many a sheltered nesting-place in hollow trunk 
or limb. In many places they search in 
vain for a suitable tenement. Bluebirds found 
drowned in cisterns, owls, flickers and wood 
ducks caught in the stovepipes of unoccupied 
dwellings, all show the straits to which birds 
have come in their search for homes. The 
thoughtful householder will close all apertures 
which lead to such death-traps in the breeding 
season, and provide attractive nesting-places for 
all native birds that will use them. 

It is possible to have nearly all these nesting 
upon a single farm, and the arrangements for 
their accommodation may be made without any 
expenditure beyond a few cents for tacks and 
nails. 

In making bird-boxes, weathered or dark- 
painted lumber is preferable, as the birds seem 
to like it better than bright, new lumber, and 
it is less conspicuous. 


The ‘* Hollow Log’’ Box. 


HINGLE boxes are makeshifts, but many 
‘S) young bluebirds have been reared in them. 
The bottom and top of each box may be 
made from an old board. The cut shows how 
these boxes are made and nailed up. Large 
cigar-boxes will do for wrens, but should be 
used only where sheltered from the weather, for 
sun and rain will soon warp and crack them, 
thus rendering them leaky and unfit for 
use. Other small boxes may be utilized. 
Very acceptable bird tenements may be 
made of hollow limbs, or of slabs from the 
sawmill. Chestnut slabs with the bark 
left on make very pretty boxes, and will 
last for years. The best imitation of a 
hollow log that I have seen was constructed 
of the bark and wood of a sound tree. 
White birch and chestnut were used, as 
it was believed that the bark of these trees 
would be most durable. Those portions of 
the trunks used were from four to eight 
inches in diameter. The boxes must be 
made in summer, as the bark will usually 
not peel well much before June 20th, and 
then only for a short time. When the tree 
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a: cog De THE CHESTNUT BOX. 
size by a shave until the bark can be lapped 
at the incision on the back. The bottom should 
be securely tacked on, but leave the top so that 
it can be removed without much difficulty. 
English sparrows and other undesirable occu- 
pants may need ejection. 

Such a box may be put up by boring a hole 
diagonally through the back edge of the bottom 
and another through the same part of the top, 
and driving through each of these holes a nail 
or serew, by which the box may be fastened to 
a post, building or tree trunk. 

A better way is to nail or serew a short stick 
or pole on the back, which, in turn, can be 
nailed or serewed to the support. To make the 
roof water-tight, a piece of thin green bark from 
a@ young pine may be put on and tacked down 
over the edges. It will fit like soft leather and 
make a neat appearance. A more permanent 
covering may be made by using a piece of tin 
or zine, as shown in the picture of the chestnut 


_| box. 


Any of -the boxes already described will be 
habitable ,domiciles 
for birds. ‘Those that 
imitate hollow limbs 
will prove particu- 
larly attractive to 
flickers, nuthatches 
and chickadees, birds 
that do not often build 
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THE OBLONG BOX. 


in such bird-houses as 
are ordinarily put up. 
For practical utility 
a nesting-box should 
not only provide the 
birds with an accepta- 
ble nesting-site, but it 
should also furnish 
them perfect protection 





A MILK-CAN. 


has been cut down, the trunk may be sawed | from the elements and their larger enemies, 


into sections from ten to eighteen inches long, 
according to the size of the tree. Only straight 
sections free from knots or branches should be 
used. A branch of the right size, however, 
may, when cut off, leave a hole in the bark 
that can be utilized as an entrance for the birds. 

On the side which you wish for the back of 
the box make an incision through both outer 
and inner bark from the top to the bottom of 
each section. Then, on the opposite side, some 
two or three inches 
from the top, bore 
a hole through the 





or extension bit of 


may be done with 
a gouge, a chisel, 
or even a knife. 

A wedge-shaped 
stick should now 
be inserted in the 
incision at the back 
vider the inner bark, to start it off, and with 
‘ils implement peel it very carefully. In peel- 














A TOMATO-CAN NEST. 


and should be so made that the interior can 
be quickly examined and the contents removed, 
if necessary. The entrance must be turned 
away from prevailing storms. The box must 
be strong, that woodpeckers or squirrels can- 
not easily enlarge the entrance sufficiently to 
allow enemies of the occupants to get in. It 





bark with an auger | 
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must be placed beyond the reach of cats or 
other night prowlers. 


The Useful Tomato Can. 
LL these essentials may be secured with- 





holes in the bottom or lower side, to allow any 
water that drives in to escape. 
Milk-cans, oil-cans, tin teakettles, 
large tin tunnels, flower-pots, sec- 
tions of stovepipe, drain-pipe, and 
various other objects may be util- 
ized, but those are best which, 
like pails, milk-cans or teakettles, 
have movable covers. The cover 
should always be made to fit 
rather tightly, that it may not be 
too easily removed. 

My experience indicates that 
chickadees prefer a wooden door- 
way to their castle. Three years 





painted tin is best, for birds seem suspicious of 
bright surfaces. There should be a few nail- 
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chickadees the hole should be at least nine inches 
from the bottom of the box; they sometimes 
use a one and one-eighth-inch hole, but seem 
to prefer a hole one and one-fourth 
inches in diameter. The entrance 
should not be larger, for then blue- 
birds or swallows may use it. 
The chickadee usually will not 
live where there are English 
sparrows, but wrens will hold 
their own if the boxes are pro- 
vided with holes so small that 
the sparrows cannot enter. Wrens 
will sometimes use a seven-eighth- 
inch hole, but prefer one almost 
an inch in diameter. A silver 
quarter makes a perfect pattern 











| ago the chickadees learned to build 
| their nests in boxes put up on, or 
|near, my house. Last spring I called on a 
| neighbor, and saw two chickadees looking his 
house over in search of a nesting-place. I 
called his attention to them, and he expressed 
a wish for a bird-house, 

I took an old two-quart can, made a wooden 
stopper for the mouth of it, cut a small hole in 
the stopper, and nailed up the can in the nearest 
tree. The chickadees looked it over and soon 
began building. Here they safely reared a brood, 
much to the delight of the occupants of the 
house. I put up fifteen different tin utensils 
without the wooden plug, but none of them 
were used by chickadees. 

People who wish to build bird-boxes of the 
best class may have their choice of two styles, 
either of which may be so modified as to adapt 
it to the wants of all birds that build in boxes. 

The first, which I will call for convenience 
the oblong box, is made especially to put up on 
the wall of a building or the trunk ofa tree. Its 
projecting roof or top, its depth, and the small 
hole high up under the eaves make it difficult 
for cats to claw out the nestlings. It is perfectly 
weather-proof, and its depth and the height of 
the entrance prevent the young birds from 
escaping until they are strong and well able to 
fly. When the box is placed on a tree, no perch 
is necessary, for there are branches near by, 
and the perch merely provides a better foothold 
for the cat. The roof or cover should be made 
removable. 


Ornamented Bird - Houses. 


HE second is a square box with a double 
pitch roof, one side of which is hinged 
and screwed down. It is a favorite with 

tree swallows, and is sometimes used by blue- 
birds, martins and wrens. 

Either of these boxes can be made of pine 
timber five-eighths to seven-eighths of an inch 
thick. If painted, such boxes are very 
durable. 

Ornamental bird-houses add to the attract- 
iveness of a country home, and may be 
displayed where old tin cans and cheap 
boxes would be out of place. In building 
such bird-houses the best plan is to imitate 
the design of some dwelling. A _ pretty 
cottage or a country villa may be constructed 
in miniature. 

A house for a large martin colony ordi- 
narily involves the expenditure of a con- 
siderable sum; but a very good house that 
will accommodate a colony of ordinary size 
may be made from a flour-barrel. The 
roof is of zinc or wood, covered with painted 
canvas. The martin house should be placed 
on a pole at least fifteen to twenty feet high. 
It should have several large rooms six or eight 
inches square, with entrances two to three inches 
in diameter, that it may offer plenty of room for 
several pairs of birds, and that each tenement 
may be readily inspected and cleaned 





THE SQUARE BOX. 








for the hole. This will usually 
keep out English sparrows and 
all other birds—for although some can squeeze 
in, they seem to consider it too small for 
comfort, and go elsewhere. 

The house-wren will use a box six or eight 
inches square, filling it with sticks, and is easily 
satisfied with a square, round or oblong shape. 
It will even use an old hat or a strong paper bag. 


Quarrelsome Tenants. 


NFORTUNATELY, neither bluebirds 
nor tree swallows are satisfied with a 
doorway less than one and one-half 
inches in diameter. The two-inch doorway 
usually recommended is too large, as it readily 
admits martins and squirrels, whose interests 
are inimical to those of the rightful occupants. 
Bluebirds, tree swallows and martins often 
quarrel with one another for the possession of 
the boxes. ‘There is no way to prevent this. 
Still, by putting up many boxes at distances 
of one hundred yards or more apart, you may 
succeed in accommodating several pairs each of 
these species. 
I have never succeeded in getting a pair of 
downy or hairy woodpeckers to occupy a nest- 


ing-box, nor have I ever known them to use . 


the same nest the 
second season. 
They are well fit- 
ted by nature for 
drilling into trees, 
and appear to be 
happy at the hard 
labor entailed in 
digging out a new 
excavation each 
year. When they 
once move out of a 
tenement, it is left 
for other birds not 
gifted with wood- 
digging tools to 
occupy. The entrance holes made by the downy 
woodpecker vary from one inch to one and 
one-half inches in diameter. It thus provides 
nesting-places for wrens, chickadees, bluebirds 
and tree swallows. 

The hairy woodpecker makes a doorway 
usually at least two inches in diameter, and a 
tenement large enough for the purple martin, 
while the flicker either digs a hole for itself, 
chooses a natural hollow, or enlarges a nest 
made by the smaller woodpeckers to dimen- 
sions sufficient to shelter its own brood or a 
family of screech-owls. 

















A MARTIN HOUSE. 


Flickers and Barn - Swallows. 


| HAVE given up attempting to induce the 
smaller woodpeckers to build in nesting- 
boxes, but the flicker often avails itself of 
artificial shelter. A box for a flicker should be 
six or eight inches square and at least fifteen 
inches high, and may be 








when necessary. A house of this size 
will accommodate so large a community 
of martins that they may be able, 
when once entrenched within, to hold 
it against bluebirds or sparrows. The 
rooms should be so tight that there can 
be no draft, and the whole house should 
be painted in light colors, that the 
young birds may not suffer too much 
| from the rays of the hot sun. 
It is well to have the floor of each 
tenement a few inches below the en- 
trance, that the young birds may not 














placed from six to fifteen 
feet from the ground. These 
birds usually make for them- 
selves an entrance hole from 
two and one-half to three 
inches in diameter, but when 
choosing a natural cavity 
they often select one with a 
large entrance, and for this 
reason I should make the 
doorway three and one-half 
inches wide. Small » boxes 
made to represent hollow 














be readily crowded out of the nest, 
and so become the prey of cats. Such 





A PHCEBE NEST. 


limbs with entrances one and 
one-half inches in diameter 


a catastrophe may be still further guarded | may be used for nuthatches wherever these birds 


out expense by using worn-out or dis- | against by having a shelf or piazza extending | are known to breed. 
carded utensils or receptacles. In a few | round the house beneath each tier of doorways, | 


and high. It can be put up very quickly by pla- 
cing the bottom of the can against a tree trunk and 
nailing it there with two wire nails driven diago- 
nally through the edge, or by fastening it to a 
piece of board or a pole, which can be attached 
to a tree or building. The cover may be kept in 
place by pinching the mouth of the can a little. 
This is a practical box for wrens, and it may 
be used by a bluebird if the entrance is made 


ing birch be careful not to separate the inner | larger, but I never knew a chickadee to use one. 
ind outer layers of the bark. Be especially | When holes are cut through tin, the sharp 


cautious also when working about knots or 
‘ough places. The bark will make the sides 
ot the box, and two sections one inch thick 








edges round the opening should be turned over 
with a pair of pliers, that the birds may not 
injure themselves going in or out. Rusty or 





carry off the rain and prevent it from driving 
into the doorways below. Many other designs 
will suggest themselves. A barrel might be 
covered and roofed with bark and the railings 
made of twigs. 

In fitting up the rooms a square box should 
first be made to go up the center of the barrel. 
All the rooms will be backed by this, and the 
pole will go into it. 

Those who desire to cater to the wants of 
several species of birds must pay some attention 
to the shape and size of the boxes, and particu- 
larly to the size of the entrance holes. Generally 
a bird will use a box larger than it needs, but 
will not occupy one it deems too small. For 








A box similar to that made for the flicker 


the size desired for | minutes an empty tomato can may be made into a | and constructing a railing at least three inches | would probably meet the requirements of the 
the entrance hole. | bird-box by slitting the tin of the opened end | high round the platform. 
If such tools are | twice and turning down the piece between the | forms should have a slight downward pitch, to | made a little larger. It may be placed at any 
not at hand, this slits, thereby making a hole not over an inch wide 


Each of these plat- | screech-owl, but both box and entrance might be 


height from the ground between four and twenty 
feet. Swallows and phoebes will require a little 
artificial assistance to enable them to build their 
nests in or on modern barns and sheds with 
painted sides and squared rafters. 

Blocks nailed horizontally on the rafters will 
give the barn-swallows points of attachment for 
their nests. A rough two-inch timber nailed 
ten inches below ample eaves will furnish sup- 
port for the nests of eave-swallows. Phcebes 
will build in a small box under a shed roof. 
A door or window should always be left open 
in summer for the birds to enter. 

I have given no directions for making boxes 
for the English sparrow, as that bird will occupy 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





anything and everything that it can get into, | hands try making and putting up bird-boxes, 
and our chief concern is to keep it out and give | let him watch the struggles for possession, the | her room before she\could tarn and close the 


the useful native birds a chance. 


courtships, nest-building and child-rearing, and 


Let any one whose time hangs heavy on his | he will find a new zest in life. 


THE SBCOND VIOLIN 


HARLOTTE let 
| | little Ellen slide 


down from her 
lap, washed and 
brushed. 

‘‘Now, Ellen, 
be a good girl,’’ 
she said, as she set about picking up the various 
articles she had been using in the baby’s bath 
and dressing. ‘‘Charlotte’s in a hurry.’’ 

The door-bell rang. Celia was in the kitchen, 
stirring up a pudding. It was April now, and 
Celia’s knee was so far mended that she could 
be about the house without her crutches, with 
certain restrictions as to standing, or using the 
knee in any way likely to strain it. 

It was Charlotte who did the running about, 
and it was she who started for the door now, 
after casting one hasty look round the bath- 
room to make sure that the baby could do 
herself no harm. 

Left to herself, Ellen investigated the re- 
sources of the bath-room and found them want- 
ing. After she had thrown two towels, the 
soap and her own small tooth-brush back into 
the tub from which she had lately emerged, 
and which Charlotte had not yet emptied, she 
found her means of entertainment at an end. 
The other toilet articles were all beyond her 
reach. She gazed out of the window; there 
was nothing moving to be seen but a row of 
Mrs. Fields’s dish-towels waving in the wind. 

She toddled to the door. Charlotte had meant 


to lateh it, but it was a door with a peculiar | - 


trick of swinging slowly open an inch after it 
had apparently been closed, and it had not been 
latched. Ellen pushed one small hand into the 
crack and pulled it open. 

Charlotte was nowhere to be seen or heard. 
Across the hall was the door of her room, ajar ; 
and since doors ajar have somehow a singular 
charm for babies, this one crossed to it and 
swung it wide. 

Here was richness. This was Charlotte’s 
workshop. She slept in a smaller room ad- 
joining, the baby in the crib by her side; and 
with that smaller room little Ellen was familiar, 
but not with this. The tiny feet travelled 
eagerly about, from one desirable object to 
another. And presently she remembered the 
big, porcelain-lined bath-tub. There was noth- 
ing Ellen liked so well as to throw things 
into that tub and see them splash. 

Two books crossed the hall and made the 
plunge, one after the other, into the soapy 
water. Ellen gurgled with delight. ‘Two more 
journeys deposited a shoe, a hair-brush and a 
small box, contents unknown, in the watery 
receptacle. Then Ellen madea discovery which 
filled her small soul with joy. 

Just two days before Charlotte had completed 
the set of color drawings which delineated the 
wall decoration of four rooms, a ‘‘den,’’ a 
dining-room and two bedrooms. They repre- 
sented the work of the winter, pursued under 
the exceeding difficulties of managing a house- 
hold, and, for the last three months, caring in 
part for a little child. 

But Charlotte had toiled faithfully, with the 
ardor of one who, having only a small portion 
of time to give to a beloved pursuit, works at 
it all the more zealously. And she had gone 
on from one room to another, in her designing, 
with the hope that if in one she failed to please 
those upon whom her success depended, some 
one of the series might appeal to them, and 
give her the desired place in their interest. 

It was her intention on this very day, after 
luncheon should be over and she should be free 
for a few hours, to make the much-dreaded, 
wholly-longed-for visit to the great manufac- 
turing house where she was to show her wares. 

The drawings lay in a pile upon Charlotte’s 
table, ready tobe wrapped. Baby Ellen, spying 
the pile of drawings, with an edge or two of 
brilliant color showing, trotted gaily over to the 
table. She stood on tiptoe and pulled at the 
corner nearest her. The drawings fell from 
the table in a disordered heap on the floor. 

The sight of them pleased Ellen immensely. 
She held one up and shook it in her small fists, 
tore slowly and carefully a corner off it, and 
cast the sheet down in favor of the next in 
order. This she tore cleanly in two in the 
middle. The paper was tough, to be sure, but 
the little fists were strong. 

Then she remembered that seductive bath- 
tub. A patter of little feet, a laugh of pleasure. 
‘Dal’? eried Ellen, gleefully—and the first 
sheet was in. 

Seven trips pursued with vigor and growing 
hilarity, and Charlotte’s work had received its 
initial plunge into a new state of being. Four 
of the drawings had been torn in two. The bath- 
tub was a mass of softly blending colors. 

Charlotte came running back up the stairs, 
her mind, which had been held captive by a 
young caller, reverting with some anxiety to | 
the small person whom she had left, as she | 
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thought, shut up 
in the safe bath- 
room. She ex- 
pected to hear 
Ellen crying, as 
was likely to be the case when left alone without 
sufficient means of amusement; but the silence, 
as she flew up-stairs, alarmed her. Silence was 
almost sure to mean mischief. 

The bath-room door was ajar. Charlotte 
pushed it open and looked in. One glance 
showed her the havoe which had been wrought. 
She stopped short, staring with wild eyes into 
the bath-tub; then she caught her treasures out 
of it, held them dripping before her for an 
instant, and let them drop on the floor. She 
turned and ran out of the room to look for Ellen. 

The baby sat calmly on a rug, in the middle 
of Charlotte’s room, engaged in pulling the 
leaves, one by one, out of a small sketch-book 
which had been on the table with the drawings. 
She looked up, a most engaging and innocent 
expression on her round face, and smiled at 
Charlotte. But she met no smile in return. 

** You little wretch!’’ breathed Charlotte, 
between her teeth, as she seized the sketch- 
book and whirled the baby 
to her feet. ‘‘Oh! Is this 
the way you pay me for all 
I’ve done for you? You 
wicked—cruel—heartless—’”’ 
It was the explosion of a 
blind wrath which made the 
girl shake the tiny form 
until Baby Ellen roared 
lustily. Charlotte set her 
upon the floor again, and 
stood looking down at her 
with blazing eyes. The 
small head was clasped in 
two little fists, as the child 
tore at her yellow curls, her 
infant soul stirred to indig- 
nation and fright at this 
most unexpected treatment. 
Suddenly Charlotte seized 
her again and bore her 
swiftly away to Captain 
Rayburn’s room. 

‘*Take care of her for an 
hour? Surely. But what’s 
the matter ?’’ 

It was small wonder he 
asked, for Charlotte’s face 
was white, her eyes brilliant 
and her lips quivering as 
she spoke: 

“It’s nothing—only baby 
has spoiled something of 
mine, and I’m so angry I 
don’t dare trust myself with 
her.?’ 

She dropped little Ellen 
in his arms and fled, leaving 
her uncle to think what he 
might. He looked grave as 
he soothed the baby, whose 
small breast still heaved con- 
vulsively. 

‘*Are you conscientiously 
trying to do your full share 
in developing our little second fiddle’s capacity 
to play first?’’ he asked the baby, with his 
face against hers. ‘‘Never mind, little one, 
never mind. Baby doesn’t know—but John 
Rayburn does—that this being a means of 
education to other people is a thankless task 
sometimes. Don’t cry. Aunty Charlotte will 
kiss her hard and fast by and by, to make up 
for losing her temper with the little maid. I 
suspect you were very, very trying, to make 
Aunty Charlotte look like that.’’ 

Charlotte came down-stairs after a time and 
attended to the luncheon, her lips pressed tight 
together, her eyes heavy—although not with 
tears. She would not let herself cry. 

Celia had a headache and did not notice, 
being herself disinclined to talk, and Captain 
Rayburn forbore to look at Charlotte. But 
Jeff, when he came in, observed at once that 
something was amiss. As soon as the meal 
was over he drew Charlotte into a corner. 

**You haven’t been to Murdock with the pic- 
tures and been—turned down ?’’ he asked. 

**No.’”? 

‘Going this afternoon, aren’t you ?’’ 

**No.”” 

‘‘Why.not? Thought that was the plan.’’ 

Charlotte turned away, fighting hard for self- 
control. Jeff caught her arm. 

‘‘See here, Fiddle, you’ve got to tell me. 
You look like a ghost. No bad news—from 
New Mexico ?’’ 

*‘Oh, no—no! Please go away.’’ 

“*T won’t till you tell me what’s up. You’re 
not sick ?’’ 

Charlotte ran off up-stairs, Jeff following. 
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door, ‘‘ what’s the use of acting like this? 
Something’s happened, and I’m going to know 
what it is.’’ 

Charlotte sat down in a despairing heap on 
the floor and hid her face in her hands. Jeff 
glanced helplessly from her to the table in the 
corner. Then he observed that it was bare of 
the pile of drawings. 

‘‘Nothing’s happened to the wall-paper?’’ 
he asked, eagerly. 

Charlotte nodded. 

**What?’’ 

‘*Go look up in the attic, if you must know.’’ 

Jeff dashed up-stairs, and surveyed the havoc. 
He came back breathless with dismay. 

‘*How did it happen ?’’ 

‘*Baby—bath-tub. ’’ 

‘*The little—imp ! 

‘*You saw.’”’ 

‘Yes; colors run together a bit on some, 
others torn in two. Yet they show what they 
were, Fiddle; I vow they do. I’d take them 
just as they are, explain the whole thing, and 
see what comes of it.’’ 

Charlotte raised her head to shake it vigor- 
ously. ‘‘Offer work in such shapeas that? I’m 
not such a goose. ’’ 

**Got to do them all over ?’’ 

Her head sank again. ‘‘If I can get the 
courage. ”’ 

“‘Of course you can,’’ declared Jeff, more 
cheerfully. ‘‘ You never lack pluck. Poor 
girl, I’m mighty sorry, though. It’s simply 
tough to have it happen at the last minute. 
You’re all tired out, too—I know you are; you 
ought never to have to do it all over again.’’ 

“If I could just have shown them to Mr. 


Are they spoiled ?’’ 
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“ CONGRATULATIONS TO THE DISTINGUISHED DECORATORI" 


Murdock,’’ said Charlotte, heavily, ‘‘and have 
found out that it was the sort of thing they 
would like, it wouldn’t seem so hard to do them 
all over again. But to work for weeks more— 
and then perhaps have it a failure, after all —’’ 

“IT know. Well, I’ve got to be off, or I'll 
be late. Mid-term exams this week. Cheer 
up, Fiddle, maybe you can fix ’em up easier 
than you think.’’ 

Late in the afternoon Charlotte came to her 
uncle for the baby. He had cared for her all 
day. 
**She’s safe with you now ?”’ he asked, with 
a keen look up into her quiet face. 

**T hope so.’’ Charlotte’s cheek was against 
the little head; she held the baby tenderly. 

‘*When she is in bed to-night will you come 
and tell me what she did ?’’ 

Charlotte shook her head, with a faint smile. 
**She wasn’t to blame. I left her alone for ten 
minutes. ’’ 

‘*But 1 should like to know about it,’’ he 
said, coaxingly. ‘‘I have had rather. a busy 
day with Ellen baby—why not reward me 
with your confidence ?’’ 

But she would not promise; neither did she 
come. This was exceedingly characteristic of 
the girl, but Captain Rayburn, his sharp eyes 
observing in her aspect the signs of misery, in 
spite of a brave attempt to seem cheerful, made 
up his mind to find out for himself. Twice he 
encountered her coming down from the attic, 
and each time she avoided speaking to him. 

That night, after everybody was in bed, 
Captain Rayburn, his canes held under his arm, 
crept slowly up-stairs, a little electric candle 























| ‘*Charlotte,’’? he eried, as he pursued her into | of his own in his pocket. By means of this 


he soon discovered Charlotte’s ruined work, 
which she had not yet found heart to remove 
from the place where she had first laid it, trusting 
to the privacy of a place which was seldom 
invaded by anybody. 

He sat down on a convenient box and studied 
the colored plates and sketches. As he looked, 
his lips drew into a whistle of surprise and 
admiration, followed by a long breath of pity 
for what he was sure he understood. 

Jeff, having just dropped off into the sound 
sleep of the healthy boy, found himself gently 
punched into wakefulness. 

‘‘Wake up, Jeff, and tell me what I want to 
know,’’ said Captain Rayburn, smiling at his 
nephew in the dim white light from the candle. 
Jeff raised himself on his pillow. 

‘‘Wh-what’s up?’’ he. grunted, blinking like 
an owl. ; 

‘‘Nothing serious. What was Charlotte going 
to do with her color drawings? Show them to 
some wall-paper manufacturers ?’’ 

‘* What—er—yes—no. What do you know 
about it?’’ Jeff was up on his elbow now, 
staring at his uncle. 

‘**All about it—except that.’’ 

‘*Charlotte tell you? I didn’t think she —’’ 

‘*She didn’t. I guessed—and found out. 
You may as well tell me the rest.’’ 

**Isn’t it a shame? Poor girl’s worked 
months on those things; just got ’em done. 
You ought to have seen them; they were great. 
I told her she could take them as they were, 
but she wouldn’t hear of it.’’ 

‘*But where were they going?’’ 

**To Mr. Murdock, at Chrystler & Company’s 
office. He saw something of Charlotte’s once 
by chance, through a niece of his who’s 
Charlotte’s friend, and he 
sent word to Fiddle that she 
ought to cultivate that color 
sense, or whatever it was,—I 
forget what he called it,— 
for she had it to an unusual 
degree. Charlotte has culti- 
vated it for two years since 
then, and now—oh, con- 
found that baby! That’s 
what you get for trying to 
be a missionary. 1 wish 
we'd sent her to an orphan- 
age right off. What’s the 
use?’’ 

‘*You don’t feel that 
‘sweet are the uses of adver- 
sity’? Sometimes they are, 
though, son. The little sec- 
ond violin hhasn’t given in 
and wailed about it; I saw 
no traces of tears.’’ 

‘No, you’re right you 
haven’t,’’ agreed Jeff, 
proudly. ‘‘She’s not that 
sort. She’s all broken up, 
though, inside, and I don’t 
blame her.’’ 

“‘No. Jeff, to-morrow— 
it’s Saturday, isn’tit? You 
must get those drawings 
early in the morning, while 
Charlotte is busy with her 
Saturday baking. We’ll 
have a livery outfit, and you 
shall drive me down to 
Chrystler’s. ’’ 

“Uncle Ray! You’re a 
trump! It’s just what I 
said should be done. The 
work shows perfectly well 
what she intended, and if 
a chap like you explains 
it aw" 

Captain Rayburn limped 
away, laughing, his hand red with the tre- 
mendous grip his nephew had just given it. 
It gave him great pleasure to see the way the 
boy invariably stood by his sister. It was a 
characteristic of the Birch family, as a whole, 
which, it may be said, was worth more both to 
themselves and to the world at large than the 
possession of almost any other trait. 

It was not until dinner was over that Captain 
Rayburn and his nephew returned, begging 
pardon for their tardiness, and explaining that 
they had taken luncheon in the city. 

‘*Fiddle,’’ Jeff said, with a face of preter- 
natural gravity, ‘‘come up to Uncle Ray’s 
room when the dishes are done, will you?’’ 

He vanished before his sister could ask why, 
and before she could see the grin which over- 
spread his ruddy countenance as he turned 
away. But something he could not keep out 
of his voice roused her curiosity, and she made 
quick work of the dishes. 

‘*Come in, come in!’’ invited Captain Ray- 
burn, and Jeff rose from the couch, where his 
nose had been buried among some of his uncle’s 
periodicals. 

There were always books and magazines by 
the score wherever Captain Rayburn settled 
himself for any length of time. 

The ex-soldier and the schoolboy eyed each 
other doubtfully for an instant as Charlotte 
dropped into a chair. Her usually bright face 
was still very sober, and her eyelashes swept 
her cheek as she waited. 

Captain Rayburn nodded at Jeff. The boy 
stood on one foot, then on the other, pushed 
his hands deep into his pockets, pulled them 
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out again, cleared his throat, laughed nervously, 
and strode suddenly across the room to his 
sister. He thrust out his hand as he came to 
a halt before her. ‘‘Congratulations to the 
distinguished decorator!’’ he cried, and came 
to the end, temporarily, of his eloquence. 

Charlotte looked up in amazement. Jeff 
seized her hand and pumped it up and down. 
She glanced in bewilderment at her uncle, and 
met his smile of encouragement. 

‘*Mine, too,’’ he said. 

‘‘What —’’ she began, and her voice stuck 
in her throat. Her heart began to thump wildly. 
Then Jeff told it all in one burst: 

‘‘Unele Ray found your stuff in the attic— 
thought it great—woke me up and ground it 
out of me what you meant to do with it. He 
was sure, as I was, it was fit to show, and you 
ought not to do it all over first. Got a horse, 
drove in to Chrystler’s, saw Murdock. He 
would look at anything, listened to the story 
about the baby, looked at the stuff. Face changed 
—didn’t it, Uncle Ray?—from politeness to 
interest and all the rest of it. Said the work 
had faults, of course,—you expected that, 
Fiddle,—but it showed promise—‘great prom- 
ise,’ that’s just what he said. He wants to 
see everything you do. He wants you to come 
and see him. He thinks he can use at least 
two of your rooms, after you’ve done them 
over. Oh, he was great! You’ve done it, 
Fiddle, you’ve done it!’’ 

But he was not prepared for the way his 





RIZZLED and 

scarred, but tin- 
gling with the ex- 
citement of the fight he 
had so often waged, 
Thomas Jenkins, veter- 
an fireman on the Lon- 
don force, thrust the 
nozzle into the hands of 
Arthur Scott, his new recruit from Yorkshire. 
Together they had dragged the hose through 
the snow up the narrow alley behind the burn- 
ing building, until, twenty yards from the 
street, a brick wall barred their progress. 
Then, before the water came, Jenkins had 
smashed a window with his ax, and later 
had directed the increasing stream through the 
shattered sashes against the rear of a long stair- 
way, from a closet beneath which the flames 
were beginning to burst. 

‘‘Hold her there, lad! I’ll be back pres- 
ently !’’? he shouted in the deafened ears of his 
subordinate, and was off down the alley to head 
an attack from another quarter upon the fire. 

Long experience had made him familiar with 
every foot of his district, and with the coolness 
and sagacity of a practised fire-fighter, he saw 
in an instant what needed to be done. 

The scene of battle was in Southwark, not 
far from London Bridge, in a four-story brick 
building, the upper part of which was a paste- 
board box factory. When the engines arrived 
the flames were already bursting through the 
windows. The only exit from the factory was 
down three straight but steep and narrow 
flights of stairs, one directly over the other, up 
which flame and smoke were already surging. 
On the ground floor beneath the last flight, the 
small closet filled with paint and oil lent ready 
fuel to the conflagration. Scott was to hold 
the fire at this spot in check. 

The first thing to do was to make sure that 
every one of the imperiled lives in the three 
upper stories was saved. The smoke drawing 
up the stairway had deterred all but a few of 
the women and girls from attempting to descend. 
Up the steps dashed the firemen, and began to 
bring down the half-smothered workers. Lives 
first; the building afterward! 

Down in the gloom of the narrow alley Scott 


HE first mechanical 

process in the man- 
age-stamp is the cutting, or engraving, of the 
die. This isa piece of steel of the finest quality, 
on the polished surface of which a man slowly 
and patiently cuts, line by line, the portrait or 
other emblem which has been adopted for 
this particular stamp. A steel engraving is 
what is called an incised plate; that is, every 
line which is to show in the finished print is 
cut into the surface instead of being left in 
relief, as in wood-engraving. 
7 The die which the engraver cuts is a ‘‘nega- 
tive’; in other words, a reversal of the design 
Which the stamp will show. The reason for 
this soon becomes apparent. 

When the die is finished and proofs show it 
to be satisfactory, it is hardened and fixed in 
the bed of a powerful press. Over it is then 
passed a steel roller, the circumference of which 
iS Several times— perhaps four times — the 
diameter of the die. Immense pressure is ap- 
plied, so that every line on the surface of the die 
'S Impressed upon the surface of the roller as 
many times as the circumference of the roller is 
larger than the area of the die. In this way 
‘our perfect copies of the die are reproduced on 
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sister took the good news. She sat looking 
solemnly at him for a minute; then she jumped 
up, turned toward Captain Rayburn with a 
face on fire with conflicting and uncontrollable 
emotions, then whirled about and was out of 
the room like a flash. 

‘Well, if I ever!’’ declared Jeff, in intense 
displeasure, staring at his uncle. But Captain 
Rayburn’s face was the picture of satisfaction. 

**Tt’s all right, Jeff,’’ said his uncle. ‘‘ You 
never can tell what a woman will do, but you 
can count on one thing—it won’t be what 
you expect. ” 

**You don’t suppose she was angry, do 
you per 

The captain smiled. ‘‘No, I don’t think 
she was angry,’’ he said, confidently. 

The door flew open again. ‘Two impetu- 
ous arms were round Jeff’s neck from 
behind, nearly strangling him. A breezy 
swirl of skirts, and Captain Rayburn feared 
for the integrity of his head upon his shoul- 
ders. And then the two were alone again. 

‘* Christopher Columbus ! — discovered 
America in 1492!’’ ejaculated Jefferson 
Birch, an expression of great delight irradi- 
ating his youthful countenance. Then he 
looked at his uncle and spoke with an air of 
superior wisdom. ‘‘Now she’ll cry,’’ he 
said. 

**T shouldn’t wonder if she did,’’ agreed 
the captain, nodding. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 





stood like an artilleryman 
athis gun. Before, behind 
and to his left rose the 
brick walls. He was at 
close quarters with the foe. 

It took all his strength 
to hold the nozzle in its 
place, directing the rush- 
ing water to the spot where 
it was most needed. He heard with satisfaction 
the torrent hissing on the wood. The volumes 
of smoke told him he was doing good service. 

In the street at the end of the alley rose the 
stack of the shaking engine, filling the air with 
sparks at each hoarse, tremendous puff. That 
and the spot of flickering red through the 
window in front of him were the sole bright 
points in the hoseman’s field of vision. 

Presently a gust of wind drove the smoke 
down round him, and it grew pitchy dark in 
that narrow, brick-walled cafion. The engine 
disappeared, and even the lurid spot before him 
dimmed and blurred. 

As Scott stood awaiting further orders, he 
felt impatient to be actively at work inside the 
building. His mates had the inspiration of 
each other’s presence and help. They could 
move about. He was chained to a single place. 

He could hear the shuffling tread of feet, and 
now and then the smothered shriek of a woman, 
as men, bearing heavy burdens, passed down 
the stairs. Hecould hear the crashing of wood, 
as doors and partitions gave way under the 
swinging axes of his fellows. On the front of 
the building he knew that they were raising 
ladders, and he longed to be in the thick of the 
fight. But, as he stood there, holding the 
flames in check, he was the pivot on which all 
turned, the link without which the life-saving 
chain would be useless. 

Jenkins knew men; and he felt sure that in 
the young Yorkshire recruit he had a subordi- 
nate whom he could trust. 

From the street came a shrill whistling. 
Intermittent orders were shouted hoarsely be- 
yond the smoke barrier: 

**This way with your ladders!’’ 

‘*More water !’’ 

*‘Steady, everybody !’’ 


Scott heard it all, but could see nothing. He 











was enveloped by black, rolling clouds, that at | 
times hid even the building from him. The} 









would no longer be able to hold the flames in 
check. He did not dare to attempt to move the 


broken window had hitherto been fairly clear, | line unaided, for fear that he might lose control 


but now it puffed out a choking flood of smoke 


full in his face. Still he kept the nozzle un- | 
flinchingly pointed through the window. | 


But high above the hoseman’s head was 
gathering a danger of which he did not dream. 
As is the case with many of the older build- 
ings of that district, the valleys on the roofs 
were lined with sheets of lead, which melted 
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in the intense heat, and began to trickle down 
the steep channels in gleaming threads. 

Soon these threads grew to silvery streams, 
which filled the gutters, overflowed them, and 
poured down toward the snow-covered ground. 
Scott was right beneath the end of a valley 
down which one of these streams came darting. 

The first few scattered drops that pattered 
beside him he did not notice, for his eyes were 
glued to the dull red glare under the stairway, 
into the heart of which he was directing the 
jet of water. Suddenly a fiery drop fell on 
the back of the hoseman’s right hand, and sank, 
hissing, into the flesh. 
the Yorkshireman involuntarily snatched his 
hand away, changing the direction of the torrent 
that poured from the nozzle. Instantly the 
flames burst forth afresh. 


Recalled to his duty by the sight, Scott turned | 


his hose again toward the window ; but he now 
saw a thin white stream falling two feet from 
his right shoulder, and at once appreciated the 
danger that threatened him. 


The first leaden driblets disappeared under | 


the snow, sending up a column of steam. Then 


the volume of the rill increased, forming a little | 


lake of metal, into which the stream fell with 
a heavy, guttering splash. 

With shrinking, sickened fascination Scott 
eyed the gleaming cascade. Let its course swerve 
ever so slightly, and he might at any moment 
be covered with molten metal that would sear 
and blind and eat through skin and bone. 

Besides the danger to himself, the growing 
leaden lake portended another peril. 
only six inches from the curve of the hose; if 
it spread but a little farther it would burn a 


hole through the cloth and rubber, and he/| 


HOW SOME COMMON THINGS ARE MADE gm 


By Edward Williston Frentz 


the roller, but reversed. 





Each of these impres- 
sions is a ‘‘positive.’’ 


that it may transmit the impressions once more, 
this time to the plate from which the actual 
printing is to be made. This plate is also of 


sheet of stamps—from two hundred to three 
hundred—at a single impression. 

Into the surface of this plate the impression 
on the roller is forced by great pressure, once 
for each stamp in the subsequent sheet, and 
then the plate is hardened. These impressions 
are negatives, so that the prints from them— 
the stamps themselves—will be positives. 

The reason for all this preliminary work is 
most interesting. In the first place, printing 
could not be done from a single die, because of 
the vast quantities of stamps required. In the 
second place, it could not be done from the roller, 
because on that the lines are in relief instead 
of being incised ; and in the third place, it would 
not be feasible to have several dies, or a large 
number of them, engraved, both because the 
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This roller is now hardened in turn in order | 





| the old process of printing by hand. 


expense would be pro- 
hibitive and because no 
two would then be 
absolutely alike. The present system makes it 
certain that every stamp of a certain lot is 
exactly like every other of the same lot—a great 


| safeguard against counterfeiting. 
steel. The size is sufficient to print a whole | 


When three printing plates have been made, 


| they are all fastened to the bed of a special 
| printing-press. 
| the first plate is inked, then automatically wiped 


When the machinery is started, 


until it is like a mirror. The wiping removes 
all the ink except what clings in the lines of the 
two hundred duplicate engravings which dot 
the surface. 


Over the plate is laid a sheet of dampened | 


paper, the plate is slightly warmed in order 
to permit the ink to swell, and heavy pressure 
is applied. Meanwhile the second plate is re- 
ceiving its ink, and then the third comes into 
play ; so that although all three are on the same 
press, each is, at a given moment, undergoing 
a different process from either of the other two. 
This has wrought a great saving of time over 
When the 







Startled by the pain, 


It was | 


| of the fire. 

Yet, imperiled as Scott was, the thought of 
abandoning his post never entered his brain. 
No material bonds held him there. He had 
but to drop the nozzle and step aside; three or 
four paces would carry him safely beyond the 
reach of the searing stream. In that thick 
| darkness no one would be the wiser for it. But 
the invisible tie of faithfulness to 
the duty entrusted to him chained 
him to the spot with bands stronger 
than steel. 

To desert his post now would mean 
to allow the fire to gain headway 
beneath his comrades, as they labored 
to save the scores of fainting women 
above. The only exit was by the 

stairs. The fire threatened them. 

He held the fire in check. If 
he blenched, human lives would 
pay for it. Although his ruddy 
face grew pale, he did not move. 

Surely by this time the factory 
must be almost emptied of its 
workers! The sound of feet 
upon the stairs came less fre- 
quently. Jenkins might appear 
at any minute to order him else- 
where. Scott hoped with al] his 
heart that his chief would come 
quickly. 

Scattered drops, hardening 
into shot pellets as they fell, pat- 
tered down round the fireman. 
Occasionally one struck his hel- 

met or shoulder. Three or four 
burned through the hose, and fierce 
little geysers burst through its closely 
woven texture. A circle of snow about 
six feet in diameter was showered by 
the dropping lead. Scott could not see 
the roof from which it started. He did 
not dare to look up, fearing lest he 
might be struck in the face. 

The stream veered. Without warning 
a gush of seething liquid fell on his 
helmet. The polished leather hat turned 
it aside, and in a second it lay on his 
right shoulder. Before he could shake 
it off it had caught fast hold and sunk through 
his clothing to his skin, burning him frightfully. 
| The Yorkshireman writhed in agony. Both 
| hands were busied with the nozzle, and he 
| could make no motion toward brushing the lead 
jaway. He shook himself and shrugged his 
shoulders, but he did not lift his hands from 
the cold steel pipe. Oh, that some one might 
| come to relieve him! But not an inch did he 
retreat. On three sides the high, solid brick 
| wall rose blankly, hemming him in; on the 
| fourth stood the invisible wall of duty, higher 
| and firmer than that of material brick. 

The cascade dwindled to a mere trickling 
| thread. Then a final deluge of white - hot 
| drops burst over the head of the new recruit, 
| raining down like fiery hailstones, eating through 
his clothes and burning him cruelly in a dozen 
places. The limit of his endurance was almost 
reached. Sick with pain, he reeled, about to 
fall. For the last time the thought of his duty 
brought him back to consciousness. 

| As he stood there, faint, staggering, suffering 
excruciatingly from his burns, but still directing 
the nozzle into the broken window, a shout 
reached his ears, and a black figure burst through 
the smoke. It was Jenkins. 

‘It’s all right, Scott!’’ cried he. 
all out!’’ 

The strength of nerve and muscle that had 
carried the hoseman through his trial vanished, 
when no longer needed, and he collapsed in a 
dead faint. He came to just in time to hear 
Jenkins telling the story of his vigil to an 
interested group. The last sentence of his cap- 
tain was the one that pleased Scott most: 

‘*We’ll keep him on the force, if we have to 
make an extra place for him.’’ 
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printed sheets are dry, 
they-go to the gumming- 
machine, in which they 
| pass between a dry roller on one side and one 
| moistened with mucilage on the other. From 
| these rollers they are cast out, wet side up, 
|upon an endless web, which carries them 
through a steam-heated box. 

They come out dry, ready for the perforations 
which permit them to be torn apart easily. 
These are very easily made by passing the sheets 
between one cylinder studded with steel pins 
and another perforated with holes to match the 
pins. The two together act like the jaws of a 
conductor’s punch. 

The last process is pressing the sheets by 

hydraulic power to counteract the tendency to 
| curl, which is imparted by the mucilage. 
The printing of stamps, like the printing of 
| gold and silver certificates and bank-notes, is 
subject to the most careful and constant inspec- 
tion. 

Every sheet of paper is counted before it is 
delivered to the printer; and before he goes 
home at night he must return exactly the same 
number of sheets, either of perfect stamps or 
spoiled paper; and no ‘‘seconds’’ or samples 
are given away to visitors. 
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GENERAL KUROPATKIN. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 
Lease telegraphy, for all its great promise, 
does not take the heart out of the cable 
companies. ‘The Commercial Company is pre- 
paring to lay its fifth cable between Canso, Nova 
Scotia, and Waterville, Ireland. 


H umorous epigram is sometimes suggestive 
even if it understates or overstates the truth. 
A lecturer, commenting on the luxuriousness of 
the modern young woman, said, ‘‘Girls in these 
days will not wear porous plasters without 
fancy-work trimmings. ’’ 


Cc Industrial School appears promi- 
nently in the eyes of the public during the 
football season. Let us not forget the real work 
it does during the rest of the year. Last month 
Commissioner Leupp presented diplomas to the 
largest class of Indians that has been graduated 
in recent years. 


*  genrared Congress Ends,’’ was the heading 
on the report of the last meeting of a 
company of mothers in Washington recently. 
This particular congress has ended, but the 
mothers’ congress is in continuous session, follow- 
ing the sun from Seattle to Seattle again. Wher- 
ever mothers are there is a mothers’ congress. 
Gas misunderstanding has arisen concerning 
The Companion’s statement that ‘‘ Lent is 
nominally a part of the religious life of but two 
of the great Christian bodies of this country— 
the Roman Catholic and the Protestant Episco- 
pal.’’ The Lutheran Church in all its branches 
observes Lent, and in some branches observes 
it with strictness, although the members are 
bound by no church law to do so. 


es Aiovt, adapt, adept’’ may be described as 

the three stages in Japan’s industrial 
career, according to a member of the Japanese 
House of Peers. First, the people imitate some 
new thing from foreign sources ; next they adjust 
it to their own peculiar needs; and finally they 


-become so skilled in its use that they reach the 


stage of origination. This might be called 
the ‘‘o-a-e’’ order. Many an Occidental has 
followed it, too. 


hina lately witnessed a wholesale photo- 

graphing at the expense of the government. 
The South China Post records an order of the 
emperor to the different viceroys, directing that 
during the celebration of the empress dowager’s 
birthday all Chinese subjects between seventy 
and one hundred years of age should be photo- 
graphed. Statistics are not at hand to inform 
us how many smiles that were childlike and 
bland were the result of the edict. 


We anything occurs to arouse the patriotic 
enthusiasm of a German city, it seems 
to expend the impulse in erecting a statue in 
memory of Bismarck. One hundred and ninety- 
four such statues have been completed up to 
the present time, forty-eight are in process of 
constraction, and the possibilities of the future 
are of course limitless. Yet to see a grander, 
more enduring memorial than any of these, one 
needs only to contemplate united Germany. 


he grave of Joseph Rodman Drake, the 

author of ‘‘The American Flag,’’ is not to 
be desecrated. Twenty-five thousand dollars 
have been appropriated by the government of the 
city of New York for laying out and acquiring 
part of the little cemetery in the Bronx in which 
Drake was buried. The plot of ground to be 
secured will be known as Rodman Drake Park, 
and the wish of Fitz-Greene Halleck, expressed 
in a poem on the death of his friend,—‘‘Green 
be the turf above thee,’’—will be fulfilled. 


rs. Julia Ward Howe said at a college 

alumni dinner not long ago that she ‘‘had 
no Oberlin or other college education, except 
the liberal education that any one ought to have 
after eighty-five years of life in a Christian 
country.’’ It is curious that the young people 
in the academies and colleges usually have to 
live several years after graduation before it begins 
to dawn on them that life itself is a school in 
which one can get a liberal education if one is 
so disposed, and that postgraduate work in that 
school is frequently of greater value than the 
things learned in the classroom. 


Ki Edward is not coming to this country 
this year; the statement, widely circulated, 
that he intended to do so, was unauthorized. 











His secretary, Lord Knollys,—the name is pro- 
nounced Knowles, but in England spelling 
does not always help one in pronouncing an 
aristocratic name,—has written to the committee 
which invited the King to lay the corner-stone 
of the proposed Pilgrim Monument at Province- 
town, Cape Cod, that his royal master has no 
intention of crossing the ocean. It will take 
more than the bait of a corner-stone on the 
point of the Cape Cod fish-hook to attract 
the King to this country when he has so many 
corner-stones at home. It was the Kaiser who 
had laying corner-stones in mind when he sent 
his brother, Prince Hen— but this has gone 
far enough. a 


fe wetter Sew sonal oe ony ee 
with the Japanese in their heroic contest 
with a gigantic antagonist, it is impossible not 
to feel the thrill of admiration for Kuropatkin. 
Deposed from the command of the Manchurian 
army, as if in humiliation and disgrace,—all 
undeserved, so far as observers at this distance 
ean discover,—he begs not to be sent home, but 
tv be permitted to take a subordinate command 
under General Linevitch, who was lately his 
own under-officer. Whatever his merits or faults 
as a commander may have been, his patriotism 
and self-sacrifice cannot be questioned. 
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LIFETIME. 


Our times are in His hand 
Who saith, “A whole I planned, 
Youth shows but half.” 
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FACTS ABOUT SANTO DOMINGO. 


he Senate adjourned without coming to a 
decision upon the treaty with Santo 
Domingo. The treaty, which was drafted 

at the request of the government of Santo 
Domingo, provides that the United States 
government shall take charge of the custom- 
houses of the country, collect the revenues, turn 
over to the Santo Dominican creditors fifty-five 
per cent. of the amount collected, and give what 
remains to the republic itself. The United 
States government also agrees to guarantee the 
territorial integrity of the republic. 

The immediate provocation for the treaty was 
the pressure of the European creditors of the 
country for payment and the urgent declaration 
of more than one of the great powers that the 
United States government ought either to try 
to evolve some order out of the financial chaos 
of the republic or to permit such action by the 
European creditors. 

The French and Belgian creditors secured 
possession of two custom-houses in 1901; in 
1904 an arbitration commission decided that in 
order to secure the payment of the claims of 
the Santo Domingo Improvement Company, 
an American corporation, certain designated 
custom-houses might be managed by an Ameri- 
can officer. The custom-house at Puerto Plata 
was accordingly taken over in October. ‘The 
other creditors were not properly protected. 

Twice in 1904 an agent of Santo Domingo 
visited Washington, and besought this govern- 
ment to help it out of its financial troubles. It 
was not until January of this year that the 
President consented, and the basis of a treaty 
was cabled to Santo Domingo. The American 
representative in the island immediately drafted 
a protocol, and news of it was cabled to this 
country at about the same time that a second 
custom-house—that at Monte Christi—was taken 
under control by an American officer in accord- 
ance with the terms of the arbitration award. 
The protocol was not wholly satisfactory to the 
State Department, and accordingly a treaty was 
drawn and submitted to the Senate for ratifica- 
tion. Its terms have already been indicated. 

Pending its ratification or rejection, the 
American officers will remain in the custom- 
houses at Monte Christi and Puerto Plata, and 
will collect revenues to satisfy the claims of the 
American company. They may take two more 
custom-houses if that shall appear necessary. 
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TROUBLE BETWEEN PARTNERS. 


tatesmen in Europe are following with 

interest the course of the disagreements 

between the partners in the dual mon- 
archies of Austria-Hungary and Sweden- 
Norway. 

The reader will recall that the King of Den- 
mark ceded Norway to the King of Sweden in 
1814, and that in the following year the union 
between Sweden and Norway was declared, in 
a new fundamental law, to be ‘‘indissoluble 
and irrevocable.’? The King of Sweden, since 
then, has been the common head of the two 
countries. Each country, however, maintains 
a separate army and a separate navy, and in 
commercial relations treats the other very much 
as a foreign country. 

In international relations the two countries 
are represented by the same ambassador in 
foreign capitais and in trade with outside 
countries by the same consuls. For many years 
the Norwegians have demanded separate consuls 
to look after their foreign commerce, and a few 
weeks ago a committee of the Storthing ap- 
proved a bill providing for an independent 
Norwegian consular service, to be established 
not later than April 6, 1906. 

The crown prince, acting as regent, has said 


Browning. 





that the crown has fever opposed a separate 
consular service for. Norway, and hopes that 
Norway, in urging this change, may do nothing 
which will lead to a rupture between the two 
kingdoms. And there the matter stands. 

In Austria-Hungary the union between the 
two partners is closer than in the Scandinavian 
federation. There is a large party in Hungary 
which is seeking to secure for that kingdom 
such independence as Norway now enjoys. Its 
leaders demand a Hungarian army, the use of 
the Hungarian language in the courts and 
schools of Hungary, and a Hungarian tariff 
independent of that of Austria. 

The opponents of home rule for Ireland are 
calling attention in the British House of Com- 
mons to the complications arising from the 
separatist movements in southeastern and north- 
western Europe as an argument against granting 
the demands of the Irish party. 
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THE BOUNDLESS MAIN. 


The sea is the soul of the Infinite 
Swinging beneath the stars! 
6 Frederic L. Knowles. 


WHEN IS A WOMAN OLD? 


otwithstanding the abundance of discus- 

sion, serious and otherwise, during the 

last few weeks, as to an age-limit of the 
usefulness of men, the newspapers have kept a 
chivalric silence as to the age at which women 
should be retired from active service. There 
are certainly some offices which they would 
have to leave undone if they were to be laid 
aside when they reach the age of forty. 

For example, there is the art of being a 
grandmother—one of the most agreeable and 
useful of a woman’s accomplishments. It has 
the joys of motherhood without its responsi- 
bilities. The grandmother at forty is only the 
beginning of a grandmother. At sixty she 
has a small store of experiences of whooping- 
cough and college ‘‘scrapes’’ and love-affairs 
and weddings on which she may draw as 
oceasion requires. But at eighty the accumu- 
lation is really splendid, and yields a new 
treasure for each grandchild. 

There is no advice which so commends itself 
to the boys and girls as the advice of the right 
sort of a grandmother—sympathetic without 
foolishness and courageous without sternness or 
narrowness. 

The grace and the repose of the grandmother 
preserve ideals for the younger generation 
which the strenuous demands of the world too 
often force the mother to neglect. The art of 
staying at home and yet keeping a travelled 
mind and spirit is not acquired before seventy. 
Travels beside a fireplace are grandmother’s 
eure for restlessness, as well as for ignorance. 

‘What are you going to do with your lei- 
sure?’’ asked a friend of a woman of seventy, 
who was resigning some of her lifelong duties 
to other hands. 

“‘T am going to have it,’’ replied the wise old 
woman, ‘‘and that will be enough pleasure for 
the next ten years. By that time I may want 
to do something else with it.’’ 

Plainly she did not need to be pushed off the 
stage at a fixed age. 
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FOR PURER FOOD. 


ne of the most valuable legacies of the 
Spanish-American War has been a wider 
knowledge of food preservatives and a 

more general objection to the use of them. The 
committee appointed to investigate the charges 
against the army beef performed a service of 
permanent value. Since its report was made 
public the whole subject of pure food has had 
more attention than it had ever before received. 
The Fifty-eighth Congress passed a bill which 
safeguards the character of imported foods and 
drinks, and considered, although it failed to 
pass, a bill to regulate the quality of domestic 


The effect of this failure may be partly, if 
not wholly, counteracted by the recent action of 
the canners and packers of the United States. 
Two great organizations, the Atlantic States 
Packers’ Association and the Western Canned 
Goods Association, met in joint session in 
February, in Columbus, Ohio. They have 
since organized a National Association of Can- 
ners and Packers, not for the purpose of con- 
trolling prices or of restricting competition, but 
in order to establish and maintain a standard of 
purity. 

The constitution of the association provides 
for the appointment of inspectors, who are to 
examine and certify to the character of the 
products of all the members. An official stamp 
will be affixed to goods which pass the tests, 
and the public will be informed, through a 
**bureau of publicity,’’ of sanitary methods of 
preparation, and educated to the advantages of 
purity and cleanliness in foods. 

The members of the new association—about 
fifteen hundred packers and canners—are te 
place themselves under bonds to guarantee the 
purity of their products. 

By the side of this action of the National 
Association of Canners and Packers may be 
placed a small and local, but none the less a 
significant movement in Boston: the action of 











which lately decided to handle only goods 
which have been tested and found pure. 

When manufacturers and dealers are fully 
awakened to the advantages of pure food the 
matter will take care of itself, whether Congress 
passes any further legislation or not. 
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CHECKERS. 


f there is any game which seems to belong 

peculiarly to the rural American, that game 

is checkers. There is hardly a man who 
was country-born and bred to whom the very 
word does not call up a picture. 

It is a rainy day or a sudden shower in 
haying-time. Father and the hired man, both 
in shirt-sleeves, are sitting on upturned bushel 
baskets or inverted water-pails, just inside the 
barn door. On their knees is the old home-made 
checker-board, the squares nearly obliterated 
by use. Father is slowly pushing forward a 
row of black iron ‘‘pants’’ buttons, while Hiram 
is making nervous rushes with white ‘‘china’’ 
shirt buttons. The ‘‘boys’’ who are bending 
over the board are grinning but silent. 

Presently father will make a sudden, quick 
move, and then lean back and say, ‘‘There! 
See what ye make o’ that!’’ and then the 
**boys’’ will yell. 

It is, indeed, a homely game, this poor rela- 
tion of chess, and seems distinctly Yankee. 
Yet not only is it one of the oldest games in 
the world, but it is played so well in other 
places that a team of ten English and Scotch 
players have lately defeated, in Boston, the 
best ten American players who could be found 
to compete with them. This is the first inter- 
national checker-match that has ever been held, 
although in the winter of 1888-9 the American 
champion defeated the most noted British 
player in a series of hard-fought games. 

The game, whether we call it checkers or 
draughts, is ancient and almost universal. 
The Chinese have a form of it which they 
call ‘‘the game of circumvention.’ It was 
known to the Egyptians, the Greeks and the 
Romans, and what is -stranger still, anti- 
quarians find it to be one of the amusements 
of the aborigines of New Zealand, a people 
who were apparently cut off from all con- 
tinental associations and influences for thou- 
sands of years. So the pedigree of the game is 
as long as that of chess, and indeed there have 
been skilful players of both games who regarded 
checkers as the better of the two. 
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ost of the states of the Mississippi Valley, 

besides countless rivers and lakes in all parts 
of the country, bear Indian names, but a small 
number only of the towns which are the work 
of the whites have adopted names borrowed from 
the aborigines. Not one in ten of the one hundred 
and fifty large cities has an Indian name, says Mr. 
R. H. Whitbeck, in the National Geographic Maga- 
zine, and among those which have, it is usually a 
case of adoption from some neighboring lake or 
stream. The explorers and early settlers also 
have left their racial marks. Up the Hudson and 
Mohawk the trail of the Dutchman is definitely 
established. The French influence in northern 
New York and Vermont and along the line of the 
Great Lakes shows itself in many familiar names. 
Mississippi has no “saints” in its gazetteer, where- 
as across the river, Louisiana, by nine parishes and 
twoscore towns, rivers and lakes, thus perpetu- 
ated the religious ideas of its early settlers. Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee show the vocabulary of the 
hunter and trapper; Montana and Idaho that of 
the miner. All the region acquired from Mexico, 
particularly southern California, keeps alive in its 
place-names the memory of its Spanish explorers 
and settlers. There are relatively few Indian 
names on the Pacific coast. North of the Spanish 
belt capes and towns often refiect the loyalty of 
early settlers to the older states of the Union. 
pee astronomers had fairly digested the dis- 

covery of Jupiter’s sixth satellite a seventh 
was announced from the Lick Observatory, de- 
tected also by Perrine, upon photographs made 
with the Crossley reflector. This new moon is 
even fainter than the sixth. The two appear 
together on about a dozen plates obtained in 
February. The data were then insufficient to 
determine an accurate orbit, but show that the pair 
are far outside the old satellites of Galileo, and at 
not very different distances from the planet, 
moving in orbits considerably inclined to that of 
Jupiter, with periods of several months. Whether 
their orbital motion is direct or retrograde was 
still uncertain. Director Campbell expects soon 
to publish all the observations, with preliminary 
orbits and a description of the instrument. 


hen the Pope sent an apostolic delegate to 
Constantinople last month he announced, 
in effect, to France that he intended to assume the 
protection of Catholic missions in non-Christian 
countries himself, and would no longer permit 
France to exercise that care and protection over 
them which it had exercised for generations. This 
is the inevitable result of the breaking off of 
diplomatic relations between the Roman Catholic 
Church and the French government a few months 
ago. The Gefman Emperor, according to many 
European despatches, has hoped that Germany 
might supersede France as the agent of the church 
in China in looking after the Catholic missions 
there, but if the Pope can send an apostolic dele- 
gate to the Mohammedan Turk he may find a 
way to send one to the Confucian Chinese. 
tig propriety of a state or territorial law re- 
quiring or permitting the display of the flag 
on public schoolhouses is so evident that it some- 
times happens that the local officers need only to 


the Faneuil Hall Marketmen’s Association, | have their attention called to the subject to make 














good the deficiency if there is no local law. This 
happened in New Mexico recently, for in the 
course of correspondence to gather the facts 
which were included in a paragraph about the 
flag laws on this page a week or two ago it was 
diseovered that New Mexico had no such law. 
The territorial officers immediately obtained a 
copy of a compulsory flag law in use in some of 
the states and brought it to the attention of the 
legislature, which passed it at once. Now that 
territory must be added to the list, and when it 
becomes a state it will bring its flag-decorated 
schoolhouses along with it into the Union. 
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A WOMAN IN CAMP. 


‘“ a woman?” oid John Quarles repeated. 
“Yes, women are pretty plenty in this world, 
thank God! But I mind one time when I was 
gladder to see the sight of a woman’s face than if 
it had been a handful of gold nuggets. She 
wasn’t over good-looking, as women go, either. 
It was out in the mining country, and we’d been 
roughing it for a good long spell. 

“One afternoon a party of hunters and Indian 
fighters rode up to camp. They brought with 
them a woman. It had been well on to two years 
since any of us had seen a woman. There were 
some two dozen of us standing there when she 
got down off her horse, our mouths open, hats off 
and knees wabbling something fearful, and there 
were more men coming up from the diggings every 
minute. 

“If a tide-wave ten feet high had come rolling 
up the mountain it wouldn’t likely have made the 
fluttering among us that one woman did, just 
looking at us. 

“Big Tom Taylor,—couldn’t any of us remember 
when he’d washed his face or brushed his hair,— 


he offered as high as twenty dollars for a clean | 
shirt and a pocket-comb without being able to get | 


so much as the loan of ’em. Jake Johnson, the 





ugliest man on the ridge, said he’d give five plunks | 
for a bit of looking-glass two inches square, but | 


not being able to get it, he went and washed his 
feet as the next best thing. In fact, there was a 
general washing-up and combing and serubbing 
round that camp, though nothing that woman said 
or even looked was anyways bearing on the per- 
sonal appearance of any of us. 

“We might have been blush roses so far’s any 
reference from her was concerned. But we knew 
we wasn’t, and that’s what got to us. I forget 
how many of the gang shortened their hair with 
the pair of old sheep shears knocking around 
camp. About a dozen shaved with their jack- 
knives. 

“Before that woman came a body could easily 
count on two or three quarrels a day, but we were 
as peaceable as butter-pats and blanc-mange while 
she was around. One day Abe Turtle and Bill 
Sacks had a set-to. Any other time it would have 
been a knock~lown show, but Abe just took Bill 
round the corner of the mess hut, and says he, 
quiet and peaceable like: 

“ ‘Bill, you know I can turn you wrong side out, 
and tie lovers’ knots in your arms and legs in ten 
seconds if I was the sort to have no care for a 
lady’s nerves; but as it is, I’ll just salt it down 
agin you, and in less’n five minutes after she’s out 
o’ camp I’ll wallop the ground with you.’ 

“But then, Abe always was sort of easy-going. 

“She was with us more’n a week, and she sewed 
on buttons and cooked victuals and patched and 
sang songs and had a pleasant word for even the 
low-downdest of us as she passed by. When she 
went away seemed like the whole diggings had lost 
the use of their teeth, not to say their digestions, 
for all the dinner that was eat that day. 

“Old Man Peters, he smoked clean through till 
dark without a word, and just as he was turning 
in, says he, blowing his nose like a fog-horn : 

“*T swan, boys,’ he says, ‘hanged if I’ve felt so 
much like erying for close on to forty-seven 
years!’ ” 
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ELIMINATING THE OBVIOUS. 


hen at Mr. Russell’s death it was discovered 

that his fortune had melted away in bad 

investments, and Mrs. Russell and Rosamund were 

nearly penniless, their friends looked at each 
other in consternation. 

“What will they do?” they exclaimed. ‘There 
is Mrs. Russell practically an invalid, and as for 
Rosamund—she has never lifted a finger for her- 
oo in her life. She will be so helpless, poor 
girl!” 

But for a helpless girl, Rosamund proved re- 
markably energetic. She and her mother moved 
at once into a small flat, and then Rosamund 
secured a position in a bookstore. Occasionally 
some of her old acquaintances met her when she 
was on her way to her work, and to each other 
they confided their surprise that she looked “just 
the same as usual.” 

Finally one day one of them went in to see her. 

“Isn’t it dreadful, you poor thing?” she asked, 
sympathetically. 

“What is dreadful?” Rosamund returned. 

“Why, being in a store—the hours and work 
= the people you have to wait on, and every- 

ing.” 

“Oh, that!” Rosamund laughed. “TI don’t think 
of that part of it at all. You see, there are so 
many other things to think of instead. I’m really 
getting Joe—he’s the little wrapper—so that he 
likes to lift his hat to me, and Mary Dennis is 
beginning to be interested in books, though she 
doesn’t suspect it in the least. And it’s such fun 
‘o help bewildered ladies find out what they want, 
and to beguile girls from cheap novels to good 
a and help boys to know the real heroes of 
fe. J ve been making discoveries, you see. One 
a is that the world is just as large from 

Vashington Street as from Highland Avenue, and 
another, that you see just about what you look for 
in life. It’s worth being in a store to make dis- 
coveries like that.” 

In a recent book Mr. Stewart Edward White 
declared to a mystified young woman that the 
— of Seeing deer is “the elimination of the 
ee It is the secret of other and greater 

uceesses, no less. Any one can see the obvious 
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—the common tasks, troubles, inconveniences, dis- 
appointments, of difficult places: to set one’s mind 
free from these, to search instead for the joys and 
opportunities which they conceal—this is one of 
the great victories of life. 
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SOWING THE BIBLE. 


|" Armenia the distribution of the Bible by mis- 
sionaries is especially difficult. Yet the book is 
eagerly read by the natives when it falls into their 
hands, as may be gathered from this story, pub- 
lished in Everybody's Magazine, and told by one 
of the Bible men. A copy of the Bible was given 
to a patient in the American hospital, and by 
him carried to his home in a village. Here an 
Armenian priest took it from the man, and having 
torn it to pieces, threw it into the street. 


A grocer picked it up and took it to his shop, 
where he began to use it as yreperezeper. 
for a time olives, cheese, candles and other things 
sent forth from that store were wra in pages 
upon which were printed the “Words of Life.” 

In this way one Bible was scattered about 
through that village, and was read by many whose 
interest was so far aroused that they began askin 
for more of the same book. The result was tha’ 
when the colporteur next came round, over one 
hundred Bibles or portions of the Bible were sold 
in that oe 

North and south, east and west, the Bible society 
sows; and that no ground is too barren for its 
seed, surely the following true incident ey 

A Cree Indian and his son, fishing in the North- 
west some years ago during the winter season, 
travelled on snow-shoes across the plains, thinkin 
that they carried what they called the “Book o 
Heaven” in their pack. en they reached a 
hunting-ground, one hundred and forty miles 
distant from the fishery, they found that the book 
had been left behind. One of them went back on 
his tracks, and walked two hundred and eighty 
miles through the wild country to regain that 
Bible. 
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A PRINCE AT WORK. 


n his recently published memoirs, “‘The Story of 

My Struggles,” the famous Hungarian scholar, 
Arminius Vambéry, dwells entertainingly on his 
personal relations with the late Queen Victoria, 
King Edward VII, the Sultan Abdul-Hamid and 
Shah Nasreddin. One of the most pleasing anec- 
dotes concerns King Edward’s household, and 
Professor Vambéry tells it with quaint, childlike 
appreciation. 


One afternoon at Sandringham, while he was 
occupied with his correspondence, Professor 
Vambéry received an invitation from his hostess, 
Queen Alexandra, to join her in the garden. As 
he wished to wash his hands before going down, 
he rang several times for hot water, but no one 
eame. At last Prince George came to his door 
and asked him what he wanted. 

“Hot water,” said Professor Vambéry. 

The prince disappeared, and returned in a few 
moments with a large jug of _— hot water 
in his hand, which he placed, smiling, on the 
wash-stand. 

“Not at all bad,” exults the venerable scholar, 
“for the once poor Jewish beggar student to be 
waited upon by a prince! I have often laughed at 
the recollection of this incident, and have since 
dubbed the future sovereign of Great Britain ‘The 
Royal Jug-Bearer.’ ” 


* © 
STRANGE FISH-TRAP. 


t Dover, England, there is under construction 

a series of immense breakwaters which will 

greatly increase the size of the harbor. In the 

work, says the London Express, a big diving-bell 

is employed. When this machine was descending 

recently the men seated round its sides saw in 
the glare of the electric light a strange sight. 


The water beneath them suddenly became alive 
with thousands of tiny silvery fish which darted 
hither and thither in their efforts to escape the 
unexpected captivity. Some succeeded in divin 
under the edges of the bell, but as it descend 
nearer and nearer the bottom, the few inches of 
water remaining became thick with the fish. 

When the bell rested on the of the sea the 
men captured eee A thousand of the sprats. 
The fish were probably attracted by the electric 
light which is used in the bell. 
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PLAIN-CLOTHES MEN. 


y a small South American state, which had 

recently undergone a change of administration, 
the new potentate summoned an artist and ordered 
new designs for all the official uniforms. 


“TI wish showy costumes—very showy,” he said, 
“for the people are impressed by them. I have 
here some sketches that I myself have made. 
Look them over, and be guided by these ideas as 
far as possible.” 

The artist examined the sketches oqgetety. 

“This,” he said, turning the pages, “is evidently 
for the navy and this for the army, but if you 
please, w is this—a long plume on a three- 
as hat, yellow dress coat trimmed with 
purple, a 
“That,” replied the chief of state, gravely, “is 
for the secret police.” 
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BARTHOLDI’S “LIBERTY.” 


he death of the sculptor, Bartholdi, who is best 
known in America by his statue of Liberty in 
New York harbor, recalls an incident connected 
with his work. This Liberty has been called “a 
great girl,” but it is chiefly her size which is 
remarkable. Her artistic merits, says the Boston 
Herald, were summed up by a distinguished 
foreigner. 
babe Fy A sailed pny New joe gocher he 
n e n \ : 
a that Tiers? ~ aver 
“Yes,” said a bystander 
“Then,” he concluded, 


‘i as quoting Patrick Henry, 
“give me death.” 
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TRIPLE BRASS. 


t has been said that the most brazen man on | 


record is the one capable of asking a cab-driver | 


to tell him the way. The New York Press gives 
this instance of the next to the most brazen: 


A doctor’s night-bell rang, and he rose in pro- 
fessional haste and went to the window. 

“Can you inform me,” asked the man on the 
hep below, “if the doctor next door makes night- 
ealis? Dve been ringing his bell for ten minutes, 
but no one answers.’ 


I 


To sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use 
“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” (Adv. 
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T? DEMONSTRATE the character of our 
instruction and give some idea of the im- 
mediate and practical benefits to be gained 
from our courses, we will se 


FREE 


one of our regular lesson papers on Telephon 
i pages, size 7x9 inches), containing a full ou 
e of the first principles of telephone work, 


FOR THE NAMES OF THREE FRIENDS 


whom you know to be interested in any of the 
courses listed below (state course in which 
interested) and three two-cent stamps to pay 
postage. Among the subjects covered are: 
%, Sound into Electrical En- 
ergu; Batteries: rinciples, Construction and 
ation of Telephone Instruments, Transmitter, 
eceiver, Induction Coil, Generator, Ringer; Dia- 
gram of Connections; Bridging and Series Tele- 
phones; Desk Telephones, etc. 
200-page Bulletin giving synopsis of courses in 
Electrical, Mechanical, Steam, Civil and 
Sanitary Engineering, ‘Textile’ Manufac- 
ture, Architecture, Mechanical Drawing, 
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sy Hat. Itis one 
of the many 
money - savin 

values offered in 
our new Catalog. 
You need not be 
afraid to trust us 
pa are abso- 


we 


your money and ee 

get the Hat—look it over—try it on—see how well it is 
made, from a good quality of materials—and if it does 
not ex: your greatest expectations, and is not 
the most becoming Hat for the money you ever pos- 
sessed, send it right back at our , and we will 
refund every cent of your money. 

By sending money with order you save C. O. D. 
charges and save delay, but if you prefer send only 25 
cents to prepay express charges and we will send 
subject to examination. 

This handsome Hat isan accurate copy of a high-cost 

called the Charlotte Corday. It is hand- 
made, exactly as illustrated, of soft, dainty pure silk 
chiffon, tastefully shirred and folded, and combined 
with accordion plaited ruffles of chiffon silk and small 
gilt ornaments. A graceful wreath of imported silk 
and roses and foliage add a final finishing 
touch of smart style to a pleasing whole. The colors 
are brown, castor, navy, cardinal, maize, white or 
black. When ordering, ask for No. 109 and mention 
color desired. (Hundreds of other bargains in Catalog.) 

When you trade with us by mail, we a whole 

our handsome Catalog, 


store right wo ue home, for 

“THE ECONOMY GAZETTE NO. 9,”’ is so complete 
and so perfectly illustrated that you can choose from 
seme the smart, up-to-date styles found there 
everything a woman needs and wears, Women’s an 

Children’s Coats, Suits, Millinery, Underwear, Cor- 
sets, Hosiery, Shoes, etc. 
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Because of the dainty cleanliness observed in their prepara- 
tion, Heinz Preserved Fruits are equal to the best home- 
made. Perhaps you would like them even better than your 
own because of our facilities for securing fruits of superior 
flavors. Many housewives do. We use only choice fresh 
fruits and granulated sugar in preserving. 


Remember Heinz Quality. 


You may try our Cherries, Strawberries, Peaches, Pineapple 
or any other of those we make, and if you are not pleased 
your grocer will refund the purchase price. Write today for a 
beautiful book that tells of the Heinz way of doing things. 


'8 Safe To®™ H. J. HEINZ CO.., Pittsburgh, V. S. A. 
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A MAGIC CHANGE 
By pre gh aaa Durbin 


fi 





O" every pathway pebble there’s a film of frosty 
white, 

Yet something sweet and marvelous has happened 
in the night 

To turn the early sunshine to an avalanche of 
light. 

The winds that hurtled yesterday and bore a 
spiteful sting 

Are fanning from the southland like a softly 
ruffled wing, 

And every lazy puff they breathe is flavored with 
the spring. 

They make you dream of corners that you long 
ago forgot— 

Of bugleweed and starwort in a willow-shaded 
spot, 

And bring you fancied honey breaths of blooming 
melilot. 


You can’t help thinking of a place that’s cool and 
moist and low, 

Where dock and cresses spread about and water- 
plantains blow, 

And of a field of tangly gold where cinquefoil 
runners grow. 


You see the beryl glitter of a morning’s liquid 
beads 
Along the seams and edges of the roadside flower 


weeds 

And almost hear the flitting of the maple’s wingéd 
seeds. 

The orchard trees are on the verge of waking in 
a blush, 

And in the clearings, where the gales no longer 
rudely rush, 

The air seems blue and sweet with smoke that 
comes from burning brush. 


So, surely, in the night-time came to pass some 
lovely thing 
That gave to every biting wind a plumy, scented 


wing, 
And set them all to weaving magic tokenings of 
spring. 
* © 


A REAL FAITH-CURE. 


e was sick, hopelessly sick, and 
H his illness was not the only 
hopeless thing about him. He 
had fallen, and his enfeebled will 
had lost power to resist the hold of 
appetite upon it. He left the city 
where he had made his home, and 
moved with his family to a new 
place, remote from the memories of 
the past, and with the promise made 
to his wife that with the removal he 
would turn over a new leaf. His friends all 
hoped it would be as he promised, for no one 
wished him ill, but few expected him to succeed. 
His wife trusted him, and she mapped out 
the way by which he might find help. — First 
of all it was important, as she believed, that 
her husband should find the help which came 
from trust in God; and after that it was impor- 
tant that he should find the best surroundings 
and companionships which their new life 
afforded. And with these it was important 
that he should find what temporary relief he 
could from his probably fatal illness. 
He trusted her and did as she desired. Their 
first acquaintances in the new town were made 





through the church which they began at once- 


to attend, and with which she proposed that 
they should unite. For a time he resisted this 
suggestion. It involved a humiliating confes- 
sion of his own past; it involved so much of 
uncertainty for his future. But she was tactful, 
and had proved her right to influence his judg- 
ment by her unfaltering love, and so she had 
her way. 

**You have done the manly thing,’’ said the 
pastor, when the whole story had been told. 
‘We will help you; and there will be ways in 
which you can help us. Do not think that 
you are here only to be helped. You have 
learned, I hope, not to overestimate your 
strength; now learn not to underestimate it. 
Be strong in the help of God, in the love of 
your true wife, and of the friends to whom you 
have come. ’’ 

It was as brave a struggle as is often seen. 
Months went by with success apparently uncer- 
tain. But the tempted man was true. He had 
to struggle for daily bread, for the maintenance 
of a reputation as yet unsullied, and for physical 
strength for his daily work. But he triumphed. 
The force of will with which he fought tempta- 
tion gave him physical vigor for the conquest 


of bodily weakness. He grew stronger daily, | 


not through the skill of men, for medicine could 
do little for him. It was through the strength 
of God and the influence of good friends. 

At last physicians, who had all along pre- 
dicted his death, decided that he had so far 
conquered his immediate danger that with care 
and a change of climate he could enjoy some 
years of comparative strength. And the man 
and his family went forth from the community 
where they had lived for three years—went 
forth honored and beloved. Few knew the 
struggle which had been going on in the man’s 
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soul, or how much he meant when, on leaving, 
he testified to the good which he had received 
in his association with friends in the church 
and the community. Although still a frail man 
in his bodily strength, and still subject in hours 
of fatigue to sore temptation, he has fought and 
won his battle. His faith has made him whole. 
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IN THE JUNGLE. 


n Englishwoman travelling with her husband 

A in India passed an entire night in the top of 

a tall tree, waiting for her husband to get a 

shot at a panther. She describes the experience 
in the Pall Mall Magazine: 


Toward one o’clock we were certainly getting 
drowsy, when we were both startled out of our 
pe by hearing the most fearful snarls and yells 
coming from just below our tree. My husband 
was peering out in an instant, but only just in time 
to see two large animals, fighting hard, disappear 
into the shadows of the trees. In the difficult 
light of the moon we had not time to see for cer- 
tain what animals they were, but it looked and 
sounded like a panther driving off a pig. 

Whether what I had seen was the panther or 
not I do not know, but a dark shadow passed 
beneath us, and there, right opposite us on the 
bank, with his white chest gleaming in the moon- 
light, sat a large panther. 

1y husband got his rifle into position and fired, 
and the panther rolled over with a growl. Ina 
minute, with another low growl, he rolled over 
again into a clump of tall grasses just at the 
bottom of the bank, and remained quite still. He 
was completely hidden from us, and we could only 
watch the place and wait. Hardly had we got 
settled when a crackling came on the dry leaves 
under the tree, and a hyena appeared. He stopped 
a few yards from the champ of grass in which the 
panther lay, and began baying. If it was intended 
as a challenge, it had the desired result, for in a 
minute we heard a sawege growl come from the 
long grass, and quicker than my © could follow 
in the uncertain light the panther 
upon the hyena. 

And now how can I describe that awful tussle? 
Snarls, howls and fierce growls all horribly mixed 
as those two fearful animals fought. The ther, 
we could see, was severely wounded ; in t, one 
shoulder nee quite useless, and soon it 
seemed probable that the hyena would get the best 
of it, when mop me | the two animals parted a few 
yards and la: gasp ing and panting on the ground. 

My husband availed himself of this chance of a 
shot, and with the report that rang out like a 
eannon the hyena bolted, and the panther rolled 
over on his side. Being now certain that he would 
never move again, my husband called to me to 
come down; but this was no very easy matter, as 
somehow my knees felt most curiously feeble. I 
did manage, however, to reach the ground quite 
safely, and was hurried back to camp just as dawn 
was breaking. 


ad sprung out 
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A NATION’S WELCOME. 


hen Lafayette revisited this country he 

had no idea of the greeting he was to 

receive. No intimation was given him 
of a public demonstration. Indeed, the modest 
old hero came in a most simple and unassuming 
fashion, and not being possessed of riches, was a 
little afraid lest his means should not prove suffi- 
cient. He made many and anxious inquiries of his 
fellow passengers on the French packet in regard 
to the prices of living and travelling in America. 
A gentleman on board invited him to make his 


headquarters at his Boston residence. Neither | a 


he nor his invited guest had any thought of the 
welcome awaiting the nation’s former ally. Mr. 
William Stone describes in his ““Reminiscences” 
the reception in New York harbor. 


When the packet was near the Narrows two 
men rowed to the vessel and her. They 
were clad in plain civilian dress, and after 
private conference with the captain, quietly de- 

rted. When the ship reached Staten Island it 

ropped anchor, much to the surprise of all, and 
somewhat to the disgust of many of the passengers. 

Suddenly a long line of vessels was observed 
coming down the bay. boats and _ sailing 
craft of all kinds formed a quite considerable 
fleet, Yards were manned, flags were flying and 
bands were playing. 

“What is it?’ asked Lafayette. 

No one could answer save the captain, and he 
kept his own counsel. 

“Some gee anniversary of your republic, 
messieurs?” suggested re. 

The Baty vessels approse hed, making for the 
French ship, round which they clustered. One 
of the boats steamed alongside, and a number of 

entlemen in official costume pre on board. 
~{ were the Governor of New York and his 
staff and the mayor of the city. 
Not until the —— of the French ship intro- 
duced these dignitaries to General Marquis de 
Lafayette did the old soldier suspect that the 
demonstration was all for him. en the truth 
dawned or him that this was the hand of a grateful 
country stretched out to give him gree ng. he 
ye speechless, with the tears falling fast from 

S$ eyes. 

As the general bade his hospitable Boston friend 
good-by, he said: 

“Monsieur, I shall love New York so well I may 
never be able to gt away from it to pay you a 
visit in Boston. Dis grand république! Von great 
people!” 
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HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 


r. Stringer looked over the back-yard fence 
and watched the stout Mr. Streeter trying 
to balance himself in a squatting position 

and pull up garden weeds at the same time. 
“Streeter,” said he, “I’ve just got back from the 
city, and I’ve found out my wife is the most 
prudent woman in the world.” 


The other got up and looked round with a face 
as red as if he had apoplexy. “Hello, Stringer!” 
he coughed. “What makes you think your wife 
is so prudent? Has she decided not to buy any 
more new hats?” 

“No, but she took some money I gave her and 
bought a piano.” 

“Huh!” snickered Mr. Streeter. “Is that what 
you call prudence ?”’ 

“Wait a bit,”” Mr. Stringer replied. “As I say, 
she bought a piano about a week ago. It’s a 
beauty! Has a rosewood case, the handsomest 
you ever saw. Shines like a new dollar. Polished 
ike a mirror, carved legs, and gives a rich look to 
the whole house.” 

“Music inside?” asked the other, dryly. 

“Now here’s where the prudence comes in,” 
went on Mr. Stringer, disre — his friend’s 
remark. “I came home last Tuesday and found 
the piano entirely hidden by a plush cover that 
pong over on each side like one of those little 
blankets you see tied on pug-dogs. I told my 
wife it was a handsome cover, but that it wasn’t 
half so pretty as the wood with its polish and 
handsome grain. She explained that the wood 
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it get scratched, bit that with the cover over 
it, it would always be just as bright as it is now.” 

“That was prudence, but —” 

“Don’t interrupt, Streeter. Thatisn’t all. When 
I came home to-night I found a linen cover over 
the plush. Of course a brown linen cover may 
not ugly, but it isn’t to be compared to the 
push So I protested. I said it was a shame to 

ide that handsome plush affair. My wife answered 
that the plush cover cost nine dollars and sixty- 
eight cents, including the initials embroidered in 
yellow at the corner, and that it seemed _ to her 
wasteful to let the dust settle all over a delicate 
thing of that sort and make it look old and dingy 
inside a year. She said the linen cover was to 
protect it. Now that’s prudence, unadulterated 

rudence! But between you and me, Streeter, 

’ve been wondering if it would not have been 
cheaper to buy the linen cover first—then we 
shouldn’t have needed the plush.” 

“Or the rosewood piano, either,” added Streeter. 


A DUTCH GIRL 
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@S By Curtis May & 


mooth brow and sweet unsmiling lips 
And clustering curls of gold has she, 

And eyes like those that look from ships, 

Unfrightened, at the tossing sea— 
Calm, gray, and lit by latent strength: 

Such eyes as glow by Holland’s fires 
When fishing-boats put in at length 

And bring to land the sons and sires. 


She looks as if she had’ not learned 
The quicker motions girls may use: 
Her thoughts have not toward pleasure turned, 
Nor does life hint that she may choose. 
Firm as the dike that guards her home 
She stands against the power of ill; 
Wide as the sea her thoughts may roam 
But have no power to shake her will. 











Her linen bodice clasps a throat 
~ As snowy as a winter day ;. 

Beneath her quilted petticoat 
Her bright shoe-buckles glance and play. 

We greet you over miles of spray, 
O little girl so staid and sweet! 

The foam-wreath widening on its way 
Shall bear our message to your feet. 
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REACHED HER AT LAST. 


T: married daughter of Mrs. Berkenhead, 
residing in a suburb fourteen miles distant, 
had come to town to visit her mother. She 
had sent no word of her coming, and it was eve- 
ning when she reached the maternal mansion, 
went to the front door and rang the bell. 


It happened that Mr. Berkenhead was down- 
town, the children had gone to a party, the servant 
had been allowed an evening out, and Mrs. Berken- 
head was alone in the house. Being timid, she 
had retreated to an inner room, resolved to admit 
no callers on any pretext whatever. She paid no 
attention to the ring at the front door. 

The daughter, unable to gain admittance there, 
went round to the back door and knocked loudly, 
but the only result was to increase her mother’s 


larm. 
After a few moments’ reflection the daughter 
went to the next-door neighbor’s, rang the be 
and was admitted. 

“Mrs. Ringgold,” she said, “haven’t you a tele- 
phone in your house?” 
“Yes,” replied Mrs. Ringgold. 
“May I use it a moment 
“Certainly. Are your people all away from 


“T don’t know. I want to find out.” 

She went to the telephone, called up the central 
office, four miles away, and asked to be connected 
with “‘Main, one-double-seven-three.” 

“Hello!” presently exclaimed a voice through 
the telephone. 
pe that Mrs. Berkenhead ?” 

“ es.”” 

“Mother, thisis Harriet. I’mat Mrs. Ringgold’s, 
next door. Will you please go to the front door 
and let me in?” 

“Why, to be sure, child! Was that you?” 

The telephone is sometimes a great convenience. 
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OLD ANSWER, NEW REJOINDER. 


here had been some trouble over a line 
ea fence, and one of the participants was on 

trial for assault with a deadly weapon. The 
defendant, when the case seemed to be going 
against him, introduced as a witness a man of 
somewhat shady reputation, who swore that the 
plaintiff had provoked the fight and began it by 
striking the defendant first. 


The prosecuting attorney proceeded to cross- 
examine. 
“Now, sir,” he said, “you_swore that P a saw 
this - on your house. Is that right?” 
“Yes, sir. 


“T will ask you how far it is from your house to 
the spot where the fight took place.’ 

“It’s fifty yards and about two feet.” 

“Oh, you’ve measured it, have you?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“What did you do that for?’ 

“Well, I thought some fool lawyer would ask 
pg question, and I wanted to have it just 

he attorney waited till the subdued laughter 

in the court-room had subsided, and then he rose. 

“Your honor,” he said to the judge, “I thought 
the witness would indulge in t time-honored 
bit of repartee, and I have been fool enough to 
find six reputable and competent witnesses who 
will testify that this man’s house is nearly one 
hundred yards from the scene of the trouble, and 
is round a corner, where it would have en 
impossible for him to have seen what was going 
on. Iask that these men be sworn.” 
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WAX-FARMING IN CHINA. 


ne of the occupations of China which is 

little known to the outside world is wax- 

farming. A tiny insect is cultivated with 

great skill by the Chinese of a certain district, 

because of the fine white wax which it produces. 

The Scientific American describes the work of 
those wax-farmers. 

This little insect, which is hardly yet known to 

Western science, has many peculiarities, one of 

which is that for the successful production of wax 











sed in very 


two stages of its life must be pas: 

different regions. The earlier stage, in which the 
females develop until almost ready to deposit their 
eggs, is in the Chien Chang Valley in the western 


part of China, where grows a tree, at an altitude 

of five thousand feet, on which the insect ses 

that stage of its existence.. In May it is time to 

remove the colonies of wax-makers to the lower 

altitude of Szechwan province, where is found 

— tree, feeding upon which the insect makes 
Ww: 


ax. 

This removal is one of the most picturesque 
features of the industry. Thousands of porters 
are employed in it. The colonies of insects re- 
moved from the trees are wrap in leaves of 
the wood-oil tree. Packed carefully in baskets, 
they are slung from the shoulders of the ee ae 
who must bear them from two to four hundred 
miles. The way lies over the rocky paths and 
heights of the Szechwan mountains, through 
several cities, and ends at the farms where the 
masters of the bearers await them. All the jour- 
ney must be made at night, as the sun’s heat would 
develop the insects too fast. 

At that time of year it is the custom of the cities 
along the way to leave their gates open all night 
in order that the grogtese of the bearers may not 
so ieonraason. ith the baskets suspended from 
their shoulders, the porters run in weird proces- 
sion at their top speed from dark till daylight. 
Clad almost invariably in rain-proof straw, they 
earry picturesque lanterns, which swing as they 

n, throwing the fantastic shadows of their 
bodies all round. 

At daybreak the men find some dense shade for 
their burdens, prepare their meals and go to 
op. At nightfall they are under way again. 

At the farms where the wax is to be formed the 
leaves containing insects are tied to the limbs of 
trees, where the heat of the sun develops them. 
Crawling out, the males proceed to form cocoons, 
and these are the source of the wax. In a short 
time the entire trees are covered with the shining 
white, so that, but for the heat, one would believe 
they were hidden in frost. This white covering is 
sometimes a quarter of an inch thick over most 
ofatree. Itis scra off and refined, and from 
it are made candles for the household, objects for 
the temples, and many other things, and an annual 
tribute of the best quality is sent to the empress 
at Peking. 
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NOT A BAD MOTTO. 


he one word that does more service than any 
oe: other in the Russian language, says a writer 
in the Contemporary Review, is nitshero. It 
means “nothing,” or rather, “It isnothing.”” Most 
often it is heard as a deprecatory rejoinder to an 
expression of thanks, like the English “Don’t 
mention it.” But there seems to be no situation 
in Slavic life that does not resolve itself into 
nitshero. 


A Russian diplomatist once said that when 
Bismarck served as Prussian ambassador in St. 
Petersburg he wore an iron ring with nitshero 
engraved on it. ebody asked him what the 
word signified to him. Count Bismarck replied 
“All Russia.” Asked to explain himself, he told 
this story: 

One time, when he was driving to a bear hunt 
over a mountainous trail, the muzhik who held the 
reins drove so wildly that he came near dashing 
the —- to — “Look out there,” saic 
Count Bismarck, “or you will kill us!” The 
muzhik only shrugged his shoulders and said, 
“Nitshero.” His driving became more furious 
than ever. 

“If you don’t take more care,” shouted Bis- 
marck, clinging fast for dear life, “I shall be 
tossed out of the sleigh!” 

“Nitshero,” responded the driver. 

Presently one of the runners struck a rock, the 
sleigh upset, and the horses, shying, backed the 
overturned sleigh into a deep ditch, where it 
broke through the ice. 

Count Bismarck rose from the wreck, his face 
bleeding from bruises. In his wrath he turned on 
the muzhik and threatened to thrash him. But as 
he advanced on the culprit with uplifted whip- 
stock, the man met him with an apologetic smile, 
and wiping the blood from Bismarck’s forehead, 
said soothingly, “Nitshero, barin.” 

Count Bismarck burst out laughing. He con- 
sidered the incident so characteristic of the Rus- 
sian character that he the ring made from 
some of the wreckage of the sleigh, and hence- 
forth adopted the word “nitshero” for his talisman 
while in Russia. 
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NOT FOR SALE. 


he man who had taken a fancy to the old 

| Maine farmhouse, surrounded by its acres 

of rolling green, sat on the back porch with 

the aged owner and his housekeeper. As deli- 

cately as possible he broached the subject of sale. 

He knew that the farmer had a son in New York 

who was prospering, and he mentioned this, the 

New York Sun says, as an inducement for the old 
gentleman to make the trade. 


The old farmer shook his head determinedly. 

“That’s the very reason,” he said, “that I don’t 
want to sell. If it wasn’t for that boy I might be 
bere to let the old place go. 

“Tt’s this way,” he continued, in a subdued tone. 
“He was born here. He went to school not more 
than three miles from here. He knows every 
path in the woods. He has played all over this 
ground as far as your eyes can see. 

“Just across the field over there is the family 
burying-ground. His mother and brother and 
sister are all there, side by side. 

“IT guess you’re right when |e say he won’t 
want to come back. He’s got to be quite a city 
man, and I never expect to see him come back 
sere, ye live. Perhaps ’tisn’t natural that he 
should. 

“I haven’t never asked him to come back, and I 
don’t think I ever shall.” The old voice shook a 
little, then went steadily on: “But some of these 
days, when he gets along where 1 am now, maybe 
he'll get tired. 

“Of course he’ll have his own home in_the city 
by that time, where he can sit down and take it 
easy. I hope so. But after that it may be some 
consolation to him to know that he’ll be sent back 
here—to lie beside mother and me and the others. 
That’s why the farm isn’t for sale.” 
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A BAD FIT. 


ow that nature-lessons are in fashion, chil- 
N dren have learned much that is new to 

their elders, and that, when suddenly dis- 
played, is embarrassing. The New York Tribu 
tells a story of a Western town where oysters are 
oftener seen in cans than in shells. 


One economical housekeeper conceived a bril- 
liant plan of making one set of half-shells serve 
for two meals. She was to give one dinner on one 
evening and another the next night. At the first 
dinner oysters were served on the half-shell. The 
next day the hostess bought oysters in bulk, and 
gave orders that they should be placed on the 
shells used the day before. : 

Little Johnny was a close student of nature in 
his small way. He looked at the plate before him 
Then he said in a loud, shrill voice : : 

““Mama, look! What funny oysters! All of 


mine grow the wrong way in the shell.” 














COUNTED IN. 


By Grace Willis. 
he three new acquaintances, each engulfed 
'T} in a huge rocker, sat side by side on the 
veranda of the little hotel. Before them 
lay the lake, gray under the shadow of a passing 
cloud and the heavy fringe of pines along the 
shore. 

Lawrence and Teddy had known each other 
for two days, but Annabel was an arrival of the 
morning. 

‘‘She’s only a girl,’? Lawrence had said, 
‘‘and her name’s silly, but we’ll try her, and 
if she can do things and knows lots, like boys, 
we’ll count her in, and ask her to catch turtles 
with us, shall we, Teddy ?’’ 

There were no other children at the hotel, 
and the two boys were eager to find a worthy 
playmate. 

Lawrence, by virtue of being the oldest, con- 
ducted the examination. ‘‘Can you row?’’ he 
asked. 

‘‘M-hm,’’ answered Annabel, indifferently. 

‘Can you swim ?’’ 

‘*Yes.”? Annabel swayed her head gently 
to rock the chair. 

‘‘I’ve swam in Lake Superior,’’ said Law- 
rence, proudly. 

‘I’ve swum in Miller’s Lake and in this 
lake,’’ chimed in Teddy, eagerly. 

‘‘Swam,’’ corrected Lawrence. 

‘*Yes, swam,’’ assented Teddy. ‘‘Where have 
you swum, Annabel ?”’ 

‘* Lots of places,’’ returned the little girl. ‘‘I 
used to in the Atlantic Ocean when I was littler, 
and onee, a year ago, in Great Salt Lake.’’ 

‘*Qo-00!’’ said Lawrence. ‘‘Is that lake salty, 
the way they say ?’’ 

Annabel nodded. Evidently Lawrere> must 
make the advances. 

**Couldn’t you tell about it?’’ he suggested. 

‘‘Why, certainly,’’ said Annabel, politely. 
‘‘Mama and papa and Frankie and I were at 
Salt Lake City for a day, and we took the cars 
and went to the lake. You have to ride over 
white ground, where the lake was once. It is 
all salty. The lake has—receded, mama says. ’’ 

‘‘Why did it?’’ asked Teddy, bluntly. 

**It evaporated. ’’ 

Lawrence and Teddy exchanged puzzled 
glances. 

‘*That means the sun dried it up,’’ explained 
Annabel. 

‘*This one doesn’t dry up,’’ said Teddy, skep- 
tically. ‘*I’ve been here lots of summers. ’’ 
‘*Well, this has an outlet. ‘The steamer passes 

You remember. 1 saw it when I came.’’ 
“Oh, yes.’’ 

‘Well, Great Salt Lake hasn’t any outlet, 
and the sun dries the water up and leaves the 
salt, lots of it.’’ 

‘*Didn’t it smart your eyes?’’ 

“‘I didn’t put my eyes in,’’ said Annabel. 
“You see it isn’t deep at all. We waded out a 
long way, several blocks, I guess, and it didn’t 
come up to our necks, and only just came above 
papa’s knees. It was very warm, the water 
was, almost hot, and felt so good. You can float 
on it. It has so much salt in it you can’t go 
down, and we sort of paddled along on our 
stomachs, with our heads sticking up. It’s real 
sticky, and we had caps on our heads to keep 
our hair from getting sticky. Mama had a big 
bath-towel wound round her head. 

*“We spattered each other and shut our eyes, 
and when the water dried off our faces there 
were white patches of salt. The sand under 
the water is gray, such a nice, clean gray. I 
brought some home in a bottle. There’s a long 
bath-house with lots of dressing-rooms in it, 
hundreds, 1 guess, and there’s a fresh-water 
spray in each one, so you can take a nice shower- 
bath when you come out, and get the sticky off.’’ 

Each boy hung over the arm of his chair 
nearest the middle chair, and listened in wonder- 
ment. Annabel leaned back idly and told her 
story like the finished little traveller that she 
we “‘Have you studied percentage?’’ she 

Even Lawrence shook his head without a word. 
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THE ROAD THAT MEETS THE SKY. 


é By Elisabeth Holden Webb. 
I's hard to really tell just why 
It winds up-hill, then seems to stop 
To rest a while upon the top, 


Where grasses wave against the blue, 


And daisies white are nodding, too. 


Their heads are in the clouds, but still 


Their feet are dancing on the hill. 
They beckon me to come and play 
With them at being stars by day. 
It's hard to really tell just why 

| love the road that meets the Sky. 





| love the road that meets the sky. 




























































































































































































































































































DRAWN BY ALICE RUGGLES. 


A DIFFICULT PROBLEM. 


‘*It’s sixteen per cent. salt,’’ she said, ‘‘and 
that’s a great deal. Papa told me. They think 
that once it was lots bigger’n it is now, twenty 
times. They think, you know, that in time 
there won’t be any lake left.’’ 

**Oo-00!’’ said Lawrence. 

And ‘‘O my!’ said Teddy. 

Annabel leaned forward, somewhat excited 





by the appreciation of her auditors. ‘‘It’ll be 
all evaporated, you know, and if you boys 
want to go swimming in it you’d better go 
quick !”’ 

Lawrence looked at Teddy, and when he 
caught his eye gave a significant little nod. 
Then he turned to Annabel, politely. ‘‘Will 
you go and catch turtles with us?’’ he said. 
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AN HALF-OUNCE PLAYMATE. 


BY ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 


ses ama,’’ said Jack, ‘‘is that a picture of 
my little cousin Jean ?’’ 

‘*Yes, dear,’’ said mama, putting 
the photograph back in the letter which she had 
just received. 

Jack pulled it out again, and looked long at 
the smiling three-year-old face. ‘‘I wish she 
was here to play with me,’’ he said, sadly. 
**You have such lots and piles of sewing to do, 
and I am so tired of playing alone.’’ 

‘“‘Why, she can play with you just as well 
as not!’’ said mama, briskly. ‘‘What kind of 
a game do you want to play with her?’’ And 
she laid down her sewing and looked at Jack 
with merry eyes. 

‘*Teeter-tawter,’’ said Jack, smiling quite 
brightly. 

‘‘Good idea!’’ declared mama, rising from 





her seat at the sewing-machine. ‘‘First of all, | 
the little girl must have her white cloak on,’’— 
she slipped the picture into the envelope,—‘‘and 
the little boy his straw hat,’’—she clapped it 
on his head,—‘‘and now we’re off.’’ 

Jack laughingly led the way to the back yard, 
to where a board lay across the sawhorse. It 
was his favorite place for play. 

**You see,’’ said mama, ‘‘as Jean weighs | 
less than an ounce, she will have to have a great 
deal of board on her side of the horse, and you | 


the tree, 
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| in a pile of old magazines. 


THE LITTLE BROWN LEAF. 


By Lilla Thomas Elder. 
A™ brown leaf, as it fell to the ground, 
Sighed, “ Now what good can | be? 
My service is over, for summer has fled, 
There’s nothing to do but to cover my head 
Under snow. Ah, poor little me!” 


But it fell on a flower and kept it from frost 
The whole long winter through; 
So that down on the ground, as way up on 


The little leaf spent its life cheerfully, 
Doing the best it could do. 


will have the shorter end on your side.’’ This 
was soon arranged, and the two children **‘teeter- 
tawtered’’ happily for half anhour. Then they 
came in, Jack very kindly carrying his little 
cousin. 

‘‘Jean wants to play something else,’’ he 
explained to mama. 

‘‘Suppose you have a game of checkers,’’ 
said she. ‘‘ You can make the moves for Jean, 
as she is too young yet to know how. She 
will soon learn, I think.’’ 

The smiling little playmate leaned against 
a book, and did not seem at all annoyed when 
she was beaten. In the second game she actually 
beat Jack. 

‘*Pretty good for a half-ounce girl,’’ said | 
mama, ‘‘but she wouldn’t have made much | 
headway without your help. She seems to} 
show a very good disposition. ’’ 

In the afternoon Jean stood by him and smiled | 
encouragingly while he was practising his 
music lesson. Then he showed her the pictures 


After that, splendid to relate, all the sewing | jty, raucit 
was put away, and mama, who was nothing 
but a big girl herself, put a white cloak on} 
the baby, a straw hat on the boy, and a 
sunshade on her own head, and all went out 
in the yard to play. 
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Down 





Jumpi 
Some of t 
Eight 
Ten little 
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1. CHAIN PUZZLE. 

Fill each blank with a word of four letters. The 
last two letters of the first word will form the 
first two letters of the second word; the last two 
of the second, the first two of the third, and so on. 


The fire drew ——, while o’er the plain 
The helpless cattle rushed in vain. 
Across this —— so vast, 

The human foot shall tread at last. 


— day you live, let night see more 
Of kindness added to your score. 


With wood to —— and trees to trim, 
There’s work galore for Jack and Jim. 
Will gave his sister, so they say, 

An — ring on Christmas day. 
Though Annie’s ——_ makes a stir, 
Jeannette’s soprano I prefer. 


She did not like the —— of voice 
In which he said, “Now, take your choice.” 
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VOWEL CHANGES, 

If “I” were “you” a small liquid measure would 
become a bird ; a very large number would become 
a part of a window; a kind of grass would be- 
come a fish; the center would become a mess; an 
atom would become dumb ; a piece of timber would 
become a tilting-match; to grip would become to 
perforate ; a quoit would become twilight; acrid 
would become an oily substance. 


3. ODD SUBTRACTIONS. 


A thousand from—say, half past four, 
Should only prove an even score. 


One hundred from a monk’s strange hood 
Will leave it hooting in the wood. 


Or fifty from what’s frank, sincere, 
To eyes will swiftly bring a tear. 


Or ten from what the barber calls 
Will quickly stop your tennis-balls. 


Or from a boast, deducting five, 
A fond relation will arrive. 


While nothing from what Johnny wears 
Will likely seratch you, he declares. 


4. CHARADES. 


I. 
first is a fish that lives in the deep ; 
second is shut when one is asleep ; 
third is a part of a window or door ; 
whole is a clause to what’s written before. 

Il. 

In building my first is ever of use, 
In spelling a“ next has place ; 

A blemish my third must always be, 
To more or less deface. 

| Artistic my whole, and of many kinds, 
As many as lands there be. 

It lends a charm to every home, 
Museum and gallery. 


Ill. 

High on the breezy cliff we sat, 

Watching the waves break over my third; 
Behind us the billows of my second 

Made murmur of music searcely heard. 
The air being cool, I donned my first, 

hen sat entranced, both body and soul. 

In the presence of nature’s majesty 

Any trivial words seemed almost my whole. 


M , 
M : 
My 
My 


5. PROGRESSIVE ENIGMA. 
If I say the first inhabitant of New York was an 
12345678, 1 hope no one will think 1 2345678 New 
Yorkers. 





6. A TEA-PARTY. 

Take away the T from the words in the first 
column, and leave the words in the second. The 
primals will then form a listener. 

A blow. A bunch. 
To annoy. Facility. 
To correspond. A confederate. 


Verity. A girl’s name. 
To instruct. Every. 
Hackneyed. A ceremony. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. 1. Sea, ling—ceiling. 2. Pen, sill—pencil. 
2. 1. Dock, docket. 2. Corn, cornet. 3. Skill, 





skillet. 4. Mill, millet. 5. Mull, mullet. 6. Ten, 
tenet. 7. Horn, hornet. 8. Wall, wallet. 9. Pick, 
jicket. 10. Jack, jacket. 11. Pack, packet. 12 


ack, racket. 

3. Mull. 

4. 1. Carnation. 2. Amaryllis. 3. Anemone. 4. 
Aster. 5. Goldenrod. 6. Hyacinth. 7. Heliotrope. 
8. Clematis. 9. Gentian. 10. Mignonette. 11. As- 
phodel. 12. Dandelion. 13. Snapdragon. 14. Olean- 
der. 

5. Decanter, cant, deer; washed, ash, wed; 
palpitate, pit, palate; stringy, ring, sty; framed, 
ram, fed; refined, fine, red; sca lop, call, sop; 
pestilent, stile, pent; forearm, ore, farm; pellet, 
ell, pet; fledgeling, ledge, fling; machinate, china, 
mate; tailor, ail, tor; curate, rat, cue; callow, 
all, cow. 


| 6. Pertinacity, loquacity, velocity, simplicity, 


authenticity, rapacity, elastic- 


}. perspicacity, vi- WONDERS 
| vacity, reciprocity, pugnacity, ENTREAT 
| capacity, voracity, paucity, te- ARBITER 
nacity, ype veracity, KHEDIVE 
| meee mendacity, atrocity, NONAGON 
| incapacity, lubricity, mendicity, EVENING 
——- audacity, ferocity, do- SLEIGHT 
mesticity, felicity. SPARETH 
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BEDTIME. 


By Carolyn J. Bailey. 


you close your two eyes and lie ever so quiet, 
Counting them soft and slow, 
One little, 


two little, three little sheep— 
through the pasture they go. 


Four little, five little, six, and then seven, 
Trotting, so gray and small, 
One little, 


two little, six, and then seven— 

ng across the wall; 

hem faster, but most of them slower, 
little, nine little, ten— 

sheep, and you have to stop counting— 


| think that you go to sleep then. 
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Can You Draw This? , 


Copy it as well as you can, send to us 
and we will give you a handsome portfolio 
of drawings by the noted artist, Charles 
Lederer. A course of lessons by. mail, at home, 
may qualify you to earn a good salary as an 
artist and cartoonist. Instruction individual and 
exactly adapted to your talent. 

THE LEDERER SCHOOL of DRAWING, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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YOU PROCURE WATER 


at the least expense when you have the 
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ump itforyou. Because it means: No, hand pump- 
ng, no coal, no steam, no oil, no pecking ng or labor. 
No ‘cost for motive power, and works night and day 
on any brook, cree river or 
pond. Used and indorsed b gov- 
ernments, railroads and public in- 
stitutions, sarmers., owners of fac- 
ories, cou nes. 
Write to Dept “VY” for free booklet. 
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Wherever you fish — whatever you 
fish for, “ Bristol” Steel ‘Rods will ile 
u perfect satisfaction. They are light, 
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CURRENT EVENTS 








enezuela.—The relations of Venezuela 

other countries are again attracting atten- 
tion. March 24th President Castro positivel 
refused to submit to arbitration the 
disputes with the United States, relating to 


ezuela and British and German 
for the consolidation of the Venezuelan debt, 
under which 60 per cent. of the customs dues 
at all ports except La Guaira and Puerto Cabello 
are assigned as security. Action in the Venez- 
uelan courts against the French cable company 
led to protests from the French government, but 
the indefinite postponement of the case averted 
further action. Holland is seeking redress for 
the arbitrary imprisonment of five Dutch sailors. 
® 

ag onage’’ Cases.—A decision of the 

United States Supreme Court, in a case 
which came up from Florida, establishes the 
constitutionality of the so-called ‘‘peonage law,’’ 
which forbids the holding of persons in invol- 
untary servitude. In the particular case in 
question the decision was in favor of the de- 
fendant, on the technical ground that it had not 
been proved that the persons affected by his 
acts had been before in involuntary servitude, 
and that he therefore could not be held guilty 
of ‘‘returning’’ them to that condition. But 
that the law itself was valid the court plainly 
declared. The decision affects a number of cases 


r= in Georgia, South Carolina and other states in 


which it is charged that negroes and others 
have been reduced to something like slavery by 
proceedings ostensibly meant for the collection 
of debts or the working out of fines. 

& 


anto Domingo.—At the suggestion of the 
Dominican government, President Roosevelt 
has directed the selection of American citizens 
by President Morales to collect and administer 
customs receipts at Dominican ports: The 
receipts will be apportioned upon the plan 
embodied in the treaty upon which the Senate 
failed to act. The arrangement is designed to 
meet existing difficulties until the Senate shall 
take action. . 


o Senator from Delaware was elected 
by the legislature at its recent session. 
The legislature adjourned March 22d, after 50 
ineffective ballots. The seat will remain vacant 
until 1907, unless there is an election at an extra 
session. e 
exico on a Gold Basis.—A new mone- 
tary system is to go into effect in Mexico 
May ist, under which the currency unit will 
be the peso of 75 centigrams of gold. Silver 
dollars will be valued at that equivalent, or 
practically 50 cents gold. The mint will be 
closed to the free coinage of silver April 16th. 
& 
henge at Warsaw.—On the evening 
of March 26th a man, supposed to be an 
agent of the Russian revolutionary party, ex- 
ploded a bomb in the courtyard of a police- 
station at Warsaw, and wounded seven persons. 
The chief of police, Baron von Nolken, was 
summoned to the station, and on his way a man 
threw a bomb into his carriage, which inflicted 
serious wounds upon him. It is believed that 
the first explosion was planned to afford an 
opportunity for the second, in order to insure 
the killing of the chief of police, whose harsh- 
ness has made him unpopular with the Polish 
population. _ 


yw Mexican Ambassador at Washing- 
ton, Sefior Manuel de Azpiroz, died March 
2th, aged nearly 69 years. He had been 
stationed at Washington since March, 1899, 
and prior to that held important commissions 
in the Mexican foreign relations department. 
He was a soldier of the republic at the time of 
the French invasion, and after the capture of 
Maximilian was public prosecutor in the court- 
martial proceedings against him. 


& 


eath of Jules Verne.—Jules Verne, the 
brilliant French writer, whose imaginative 
blending of science and romance in such stories 
as ‘‘Five Weeks ina Balloon,’’ ‘‘ Twenty Thou- 


sand Leagues Under the Sea,’’ ‘‘From Earth | 


to Moon’’ and ‘‘Round the 
World in Eighty Days’’ 
have delighted lovers of 
adventure in all lands for 
more than 40 years, died 
March 24th, aged 77. He 
began his career as a dram- 
atist, but in 1863 published 
the first of the stories men- 
tioned above, and followed 
it with scores of others. 
He was a wide reader and 
a careful writer. Hegained 
little direct advantage from the enormous circu- 
lation of his books, for almost from the beginning 
he was held by a contract with a French publish- 
ing house to write two romances a year for a cer- 
tain fixed sum. In spite of increasing blindness, 
he continued his literary work almost to the last. 








JULES VERNE. 
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Elastic Tip Co., 370 Atlan ie 
‘GROWING UP 
here’s something the mat- 
ter with the child that; fails 
to grow up. A child _ that 
grows up too much, however, 
without proper filling out of 
flesh, is almost as’ badly off. 
Nothing will help these pale, 
thin, “weedy” children like 
Scott’s Emulsion. It supplies 
the rounding out of flesh and . 
the rich inward nourishment 
of blood and vital organs 
which insures rapid growth, a 
healthy and uniform develop- 
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T will interest many to know that there is a growing sentiment 
for floating the United States flag over the public schools of the 
In recognition of the vital necessity for an educated citi- 
zenship in a Republic like ours, the state not only makes it 
possible for all to secure an education, but it insists that all 
children of school age must attend school. 
the flag over the schoolhouse is apparent, as it floats over these 
millions of pupils in training for American citizenship. 
The sentiment in favor of the schoolhouse flag is so strong that 
the following states have already passed compulsory flag laws: 


These laws instruct school boards to procure for each school 
building, and at the expense of town or district, a bunting flag, pole 
and appliances for raising, school boards to prescribe regulations 
for proper custody and display of the flag. 

West Virginia and the District of Columbia the law permits school 
trustees to use public money to purchase flags when they see fit. 


A petition to the legislature from citizens and organizations will 













The significance, then, of 
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SZ quite generally result in the desired flag law. We have at our office 

SCs flag law bills, as enacted by the legislatures of several states. To aid 

cs in forwarding this movement, we will send a copy of one of these 

Bx bills to any organization desirous of having such laws enacted for 

ZO séits state. Who will lead the movement for YOUR state? 
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OF INTEREST TO HIG 
SCHOOL STUDENTS. 


THE PUBLISHERS OF SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE HAVE AN ATTRACTIVE AND 
PROFITABLE PROPOSITION TO OFFER 
E SECRETARY (OR OTHER REPRE- 
7 OF EACH GRADU- 

E HIGH SCHOOLS 
IN EVERY AMERICAN CITY WITH A 
POPULATION OF 5000 OR MORE. 


For full particulars send address at 
once on postal card directed as below. 





SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, Dept. C, 
153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 






















In well-ordered homes 
throughout every civilized 
land you find 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS. 


Look for the script signature of Srzwart 
HARTSHORN on every shade roller. It is 
there for your protection. 


WOOD ROLLERS, TIN ROLLERS. 


The Improved Hartshorn 
requires no tacks, 





CHILDREN AFFECTED 
BY MOTHER’S FOOD AND DRINK. 


Many babies have been launched into life with 
constitutions weakened by disease taken in with 
their mother’s milk. Mothers cannot be too care- 
ful as to the food they use while nursing their 
babes. The experience of a Kansas City mother 
is a case in point: 

“I was a great coffee drinker from a child, and 
thought I could not eat a meal without it. But I 
found at last it was doing me harm. For years I 
had been troubled with dizziness, spots before my 
eyes and pain in my heart, to which was added, 
two years ago, a chronic sour stomach. The baby 
was born seven months ago, and almost from the 
beginning, it, too, suffered from sour stomach. 
She was taking it from me! 

“In my distress 1 consulted a friend of more 
experience than mine, and she told me to quit 
coffee, that coffee did not make good milk. I have 
since ascertained that it really dries up the milk. 

“So, I quit coffee, and tried tea and at last cocoa. 
But they did not agree with me. Then I turned 
to Postum Coffee with the happiest results. It 
proved to be the very thing I needed. It not only 
agreed perfeetly with baby and myself, but it 
increased the flow of my milk. My husband then 
quit coffee and used Postum, quickly got well of 
the dyspepsia with which he had been troubled. I 
no longer suffer from the dizziness, blind spells, 
pain in my heart or sour stomach. Postum has 
cured them. : 

“Now we all drink Postum from my husband to 
my seven months’ old baby. 
the best hot drink we have ever used. We would 
not give up Postum for the best coffee we ever 
drank.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Michigan. 

There’s a reason. 

Get the little book “The Road to Wellville” in 
each package. 
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he Foot.—Prof. Edward B. Rosa, in a 

recent address on scientific standards of 
measurement, collected interesting facts about 
the foot, the most widely used measure of length 
in both ancient and modern times. It is derived 
from the length of the human foot, but appar- 
ently has varied more than that portion of the 
skeleton can possibly have done in historic 
times. The ancient Welsh foot, for instance, 
was nine inches long, whereas the Piedmont 
foot was 20 inches. In modern times it has 
varied from the Spanish foot, of less than 11 
inches, to the Venice foot, of more than 13 
inches. Almost every country has used a foot 
measure of a different length. It was this con- 
fusion which led the French to devise the 
metric system. e 


Science and Low Temperatures.—Of 
so much importance have experiments with 
excessively low temperatures become that the 
National Bureau of Standards in Washington 
has purchased the low temperature plant which 
was operated as an exhibit at the St. Louis 
Exposition by the British government. During 
the exposition this apparatus produced a larger 
quantity of liquid hydrogen than had been 
produced before in all the time since hydrogen 
was first liquefied. The same apparatus solidifies 
hydrogen. ® 


ow the Sun rotates.—Studies at the 
Yerkes Observatory have determined the 
varying periods of the solar rotation, in zones 
five degrees wide, from the equator to latitude 
35°. - Within five degrees of the equator, on 
either side,.the period of rotation is a trifle more 
than 24% days. The length of the period grad- 
ually increases toward the poles, becoming about 
254%, days between latitude 15° and latitude 20°, 
and nearly 2514 days between latitude 30° and 
latitude 35°. ° 


ron- Band Pavement.—A new kind of 

street pavement has recently been introduced 
in Germany, which is said to excel in dura- 
bility. It consists of artificial stones of concrete 
held together by iron bands. Joining stones of 
this pavement laid along: street-car rails save 
the rails and make easier travelling for the 
wheels of ordinary vehicles. The pavement is 
relatively cheap, as almost any kind of broken 
stone mixed with cement serves well for con- 
structive material. It also answers for sidewalks 
and stable floors. e 


FN igennnae ie. de Discovery.—That nature 
is still full of simple facts of scientific 
importance yet awaiting notice by open eyes 
and minds is shown by the recent achievement 
of a Dutch schoolboy named Van Erpecum, 
who, during a lesson in physics, given in the 
high school at Batavia, called Doctor Van 
Deventer’s attention to the fact that the water 
in a glass filled to the brim with water and 
floating ice does not flow over as the ice melts. 
In fact, no change of level whatever occurs. 
Doctor Van Deventer communicated this 
observation to Professors Van der Waals and 
Zeeman, who thought it of sufficient importance 
to be placed before the Royal Academy : of 
Amsterdam. It is proposed to call the phenom- 
enon the ‘‘law of the permanent level.’’ It is 
found to be rigorously exact only when the 
weight of the air is neglected. 
® 
n Aerial Whale.—Among the many 
balloon-supported air-ships with which 
experimenters are now working, that of the 
Lebaudy brothers is remarkable for its fishlike 
shape and appearance. Especially when looked 

















at from beneath does it suggest a whale, or 
some other monster of the deep, floating in the 
aerial ocean. If air-ships of this type should 
ultimately become common, one can imagine 
the weird effect produced by their passage over- 
head, as if the observer were at the bottom of 
the sea, watching its finned inhabitants dis- 
porting themselves in the transparent element 
above. e 


ew Standard Screw.—The British war 

office is said to have overcome most if not 
all of the difficulties in the way of constructing 
an accurate standard screw, for use in the more 
delicate branches of engineering. The new 
standard, now at Bushy House, London, is 
made of compressed steel, and is about six feet 
long. It is attached to a lathe 20 feet long, 
and since it works so accurately as to correct 
an error of only one ten-thousandth of an inch, 
it has to be protected from changes of tempera- 
ture by being housed in a special building, kept 
at a constant temperature of 60°. Special pre- 
cautions have also been taken to prevent vibra- 
tion. For scientific purposes a* screw must be 
so accurately cut that it will move forward in 


its nut exactly the same distance for each rota- 


tion about its axis. 





SUFFERED 15 YEARS 

From Itching and Painful Humor, Affecting 
/ Z Head and Body. Cured in a 

Week by Cuticura. 

“For fifteen years I had eczema all over my head and 
body. Words cannot express how I suffered from the 
itching and pain. I had given up hope when a friend 
told me to get Cuticura. After bathing with Cuticura 
Soap and applying Cuticura Vintment for three days, 
my head was as clear as ever, and to my surprise and 
joy, one cake of soap and one box of ointment made a 
complete cure in one week.” (Signed) H. B. Franklin, 
717 Washington St., Allegheny, Pa. (Adv. 
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FANCY POULTRY. 
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80-page book. OF OUR STUDENTS 
| It tells you how our practical mail 
courses enable thousands to earn 

good salaries and positions. We 

helped them doit. We can do 

the same for you Courses 

in Electrical Engineering, 

Steam and Mechanical En- 

gineering,Electric Lighting, 

Electric Railways, Mechan- 
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is our free book. Electrical 
Engineer Institute, Dept. 11, 240 W. 23d St., New York. 
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A Useful Article, 
25 cts. 


One used daily,sav- 
ingtime and trouble. 
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et antl 
ing the chips in a little box. 8 t 
tempered steel, body is brass and heavily nickeled, 
size convenient for pocket or purse. Jor sale by 
dealers or sent by mailon receipt of 25c. Stamps taken. 
H. C. COOK COMPANY, 
91 Main Street, Ansonia, Conn. 







and Pants. 

A “dandy” suit for base- 
ball, schoolor play. Blue 
or gray flannel, fast colors 
Thousands of boys’ school 
teams now wear the “Junior 
League.” Ask your clothing 
dealer for them. Sent post-paid 


(shirt and pants) for 95 
not satisfactory. Cc. 
size of your last suit of clothes. 


Cap to match, 20 cts. 
Sizes 8to W years. Give age, 
FRED’K H. SPRAGUE CO., Orange, Mass. 
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{ow people differ! 
Now and then you 


entertain some one 
whose simple re- 
finement and 
genuineness 
make you feel ~ 

honored in their 
acceptance of your 
hospitality. The 


NEW HOME 
Sewing Machine 
is like such people. 
It has an individu- 
ality that makes you 
proud ‘to possess it. 
Whether its surroundings 


easier to get than you think. 





be luxurious or modest, it sets its own example 


of combined beauty and usefulness. 
Send postat for 
Sull information. 


NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass. 
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It bakes splendidly— 
the heat being every- 
where—top, bottom 
and in each corner. 


Fire Box 
It is so constructed 
that it consumes less 
fuel and gives the 
greatest heat. 
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never warp or crack. 
It's made to last. 
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THE yourm: S COMPANION is an illustrated 


paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year,in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matte 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all add 0m pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


a # Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
t 


homer for Renewals ould be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Pa mans to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscribe: 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 

* Bhould be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silyer sone through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
t is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the A ben 


Renewals, Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
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HYGIENE OF THE THROAT. 


he throat is subjected to so many 

forms of irritation that the proper 
care of it is essential to comfort, and, 
fortunately, the means employed for 
comfort help to avert the catarrhal dis- 
orders and many general diseases, the 
germs of which enter the body through 
the tonsils or adjacent mucous mem- 
brane. There is always danger that 
even a trivial catarrh may extend to the 
larynx or ear and impair the voice or 
hearing. 

Children become afflicted with ca- 
tarrh chiefly as a result of adenoids or enlarge- 
ment of the tonsils; or they may fail to recover 
fully from an attack of measles, scarlet fever, 
whooping-cough or diphtheria, Adults often bring 
it upon themselves through improper food and 
drink or bad habits. The influence of excessive 
tobacco-smoking in the production of cancer is 
fully recognized but net sufficiently heeded. All 
forms of irritation may be aggravated by condi- 
tions incident to certain occupations, as well as 
by unfavorable climatic influences. 

In the absence of abnormal conditions, a great 
deal can be done for their prevention by daily 
cold bathing of the neck, gargling with cold water, 
proper care of the teeth, exercise, deep breathing 
with the mouth closed, and the avoidance of un- 
necessary. -maffling in winter. Voice-culture is 
also betteficial to the throat through the stimu- 
lating influence of the movements and vibrations. 
Singing, reading aloud and oratorical practice 
should be encouraged on this account. 

During protracted illness, especially when there 
is fever, antiseptic solutions should be used for 
gargling, or with an atomizer when gargling can- 
not be practised. They are serviceable also for 
the prevention of infection in those who attend 
persons suffering from contagious diseases, or who 
accidentally come into contact with them. 

The common symptoms by which throat troubles 
become recognizable are discomfort, obstruction 
of respiration, nasal voice and coughing or hawk- 
ing. A child thus affected sleeps with its head 
thrown back, its mouth open, and it often snores. 
It soon acquires the habit of mouth-breathing, and 
if neglected, becomes dull and expressionless ; the 
jaws remain undeveloped and the teeth do not 
close correctly. 

The removal of enlarged tonsils and adenoid 
growths should not be deferred. A_ surgical 
operation on a child is a trying ordeal to the 
parents, but in this instance the operation is trivial 
in comparison to the benefit derived from it, and 
it is rarely followed by any evil result. Very often, 
indeed, a formidable operation can be avoided if 
the child is taken early to a specialist. 
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CONGRESS AND THE FIRST 
MOTOR -CAR. 


(ee laughed so loud at a petition for a 
patent on the first automobile that Nathan 
Read, the inventor of it, turned away in disgust. 
The idea of a steam-carriage was as absurd to the 
public mind of that time as is perpetual motion 
to«lay. Sensible and progressive people asked 
how a moving boiler could possibly be fed with 
fuel and water as it sped along the highways, and 
what on earth would keep it from exploding. 

But Read foresaw the possibilities of steam-car- 
riages, and made models according to his ideas. 
He declared that his invention would open the 
great West to settlers, and would bring future 
distant states close to the seat of government, 
But these were days of the saddle and stage- 
coach, and the man who dared to dream that, a 
century afterward, a statesman could be whisked 
from the Pacific to Washington in a week, or that 
an automobile could circle the globe, would have 
taken chances of being condemned as crazy. 

The possibilities of steam locomotion attracted 
Read’s mind while he was studying medicine in a 
small apothecary store in Danvers, Massachusetts. 
In his little back shop he made models of steam- 
carriages to run, not on rails, but on the common 
highways ; and he also made models of steamboats, 
one of which he succeeded in running ona river 
behind his store. In 1789 he took his models and 
his plans to New York, to petition Congress for 
patents, carrying with him a letter of introduction 
from Col. Timothy Pickering, a friend of Wash- 
ington and a member of Washington’s Cabinet. 

Congress had just finished the great task of 
establishing the new nation, and it may have felt 
the need of relaxation. At any rate, it laughed sc 
hilariously at Read’s petition for patents that the 
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inventor turned away. But he did show his a 
to President Washington and the Academy 
Sciences and Arts, 

Read was no dreamer or “crank.” He was 
graduated from Harvard College as valedictorian 
of the class of 1781. He prepared for the ministry, 
studied medicine, experi ted with steam-power, i 
invented a nail-making machine, and established 
an iron foundry which is flourishing to-day. 

Justice came to him in time, for his district sent 
him to the Congress that once laughed at him, and 
he made haste to secure the passage of patent laws 
to encourage invention and to protect inventors. 

After leaving Congress he became a judge, and 





in his later years devoted himself to agriculture. / 


He invented a number of farm tools. 

He began to write his autobiography at the age 
of eighty-eight, but death cut short his work. He 
died in 1849, after having seen the nation accept 
his theories that Congress once laughed at. He 
was a pioneer with Fulton, Livingstone, John Fitch 
and Nicholas J. Roosevelt. 
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HIS FATE FOUND HIM. 


apt. Robert Faulknor, a commander in the 
British navy in 1794, was a man of unusual 
courage. During an encounter close under the 
walls of Fort Royal he noticed that the pilot did 
not seem to be himself. The man, he thought, 
seemed to hesitate when he gave his orders. In 
“Famous Fighters of the Fleet,” Mr. Fraser gives 
the story: 
Captain Faulknor turned aside to one of his 


officers. 

“I think Mr. Dash seems confused, as if he 
doesn’t know what he is about. Has he been in 
action before ? 

“Many times, sir,” was the reply. “He has been 

But Faulknor was not satisfied. He eyed the 
ony closely, and then stepping up to him, asked 

ima trifling guestion. The pilot’s agitation was 
such as to render him incapable of a reply. Recov- 
ering himself to some extent a moment later, the 
wretched man, keeping his eyes on the deck, in a 
low voice addressed Faulknor, who was bending 
over him, with this startling admission : 

“I see your honor knows me. I am unfit to 
rie her. I don’t know what is come over me. 

dreamt last night I should be killed, and I am so 
afraid I don’t know what I am about. I never in 
all my life felt afraid before.” 

Without for an instant losin 
mind, Captain Faulknor replie 
still lower tone 

“The fate oft this oes depends on the man 
at the helm. Give it to me, and go and hide your 
head in whatever you fancy the safest part 0} 4 
ship. But mind, fears are catching. If I hear 
tel yours to one of pet messmates, your life s! all 
answer for it to-morro 

The poor fellow pante-stricken, went away, and 
overcome with hn shame sat down upon the arm- 
chest, while Captain Faulknor seized the helm, 
and with his own hand laid the Zebra close to the 
walls of the fort; but before he could land at the 
head of his gallant followers, a cannon-ball struck 
the arm-chest and blew the pilot to atoms. - He 
was the only man killed of all the Zebra’s crew 
that day. 
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A JUST VIEW OF THE MATTER. 


[" most, if not all, of the fraternal insurance 
organizations there is a slight increase every 


increased risk due to advancing age. Mr. Benham 
had joined one of these societies, and his children 
were asking him about it. 

“a ou have to a little more eve ear, do 
papa?” ask ked Bob bby. —¥ 
weve. he replied. 
itiave to Heep on paying it when you get to be 


“Certainly. 

“But Sietiies you live to be very old, 
Suppose you live to be eighty-five or nin 
Won’t it be prett bby. for © yon to p pay ie then?” 

“IT hope not, nham. “If 
1° uu a are perth your ‘salt you'll be paying it 
‘or me by that time.’ 
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AGED AND INFIRM. 


s long as the grass in Central Park is healthy 

and green the citizens of Manhattan are said 

to look upon it as some sort of a garden and to 

keep off from it, as the signs command them to 

do. When it begins to die out, however, their 
respect for it instantly vanishes. 

One of them, being in a hurry, started to cut 


across a ellowing patch in the upper park, says 
and aor, York Times, but was stopped by a poles: 


What difference does it make ?”’ demanded the 
citizen. “The grass is half-dead already. 

“Sure,” replied the indignant officer, “if ye hada 
sick friend would ye be walkin’ on his stoomach?” 
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ONLY MISPLACED. 


M*: Bixby was on a visit to Mr. Rollins, his 
cousin, who resided in another part of the 
country, where manners and speech were different 
from those to which the visitor had been accus- 
tomed. Both eye and ear, therefore, were occu- 
pied with study and comparisons. 


“There’s one thing I notice about you people 
here,” observed Mr. Bixby. “You don’t seem to 
have much use for the letter ‘r.’. Back where I 
came from it has a sound, as other letters have, 
ee it is practically a silent letter. Why is 

a 

“T haven’t the slightest idear,” replied Mr. 
Rollins, Innocents s 
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SEVERAL TRUE BILLS. 


tis of course true that a jury, theoretically, is 

composed of a set of unprejudiced men, with 
open minds; still there may be occasions when a 
slight personal feeling invades their ranks. 


Such was evidently the thought borne in upon 
the tailor Me | rising to state his case, and havin 
declined the services of a lawyer for reasons bes 
known Ay himself, looked over the jurymen and 
then turned to the judge. 

“Tt’s no use for me-to tell you about this case, 
your honor,” he said, dejectedly, “not unless you 

ismiss that jury and get ina new lot. There isn’t 
a man amongst ’em but owes me something for 
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DupLEx SAFETY PINS 


The kind that fastens from either side, but can- 
not slip through. The only van — has a guard 
inside to prevent tearing the fab 

In order that all may try our Solid Ball-Headed 
Dress Pins, we will send one dozen of the Dress 
Pins and three dozen of Stewart's Duplex Safet; 
Pins, different sizes, for 15 cents. These woul 
cost double the money at your store. ae one 
sample to the same address. CONSO: ATED 
SAFETY PIN COMPANY, 24 Farrand 8t. Roomaaa 
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SEW ON 


Better than Buttons | or Hooks and Eyes. 
Ths Rete, Or i 
inv’ 
We also mate! The Anchor The Holdtast, The 
Whole Edge, The Snapper. 





FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST-CLASS DEALERS, 
If your dealer does not handle them, send his 
name and a two-cent stamp for samples, or six 
cents for a trial se 
UNITED STATES FASTENER CoO., 
95 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Summer Suits 
$6 to $25. 


Everything Made To Order. Nothing Ready-Made 
Catalogue, Samples and Simple 
Measurement Directions Sent FREE. 
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meee in having a 
Garment made to er 
y us are, that it is 
made exactly as you 


you .select, trimmed 
according to your own 
made to fit 


precisely the same de- 
sign are made to fit 
stock figures only. 





lis just what New 
York women of fash- 
ion are wearing. Over 
150 illustrations of the 
most beautiful and 
exclusive styles are 
shown—garments suit- 
able for all occasions 
—while our line of 
materials is the 
largest and most 
attractive ever 
offered. 

Our successful 
system due to 
our 17 years’ experi- 
ence in making ladies’ 
garments to order from 
measurements sent us by mail. 


We Guarantee to Fit You or Refund Your Money. 
Tailor-Made Suits . é $7.50 to $25. 
Silk Costumes. . . . $12 to $25. 
Shirt-Waist Suits . $6 to $20. 

Made of Mohair, Serge and Brilliantine. 

Silk Shirt-Waist Suits . $12 to $25. 

Rain Coats and Long Coats $9.75 to $18. 

Jackets . ° ° - $5.75 to $15. 

Separate Skirts ice A $3.50 to $12. 
We prepay Express Charges to any part of the U. 8. 


toany part of the United 
We Send FREE States our Summer 
Catal +4 showing the latest New Y - 
ions, a e assortment of Samples of the 
Newest J aterials and simple directions for 
| ed measurements correctly. for them 
ention colors desired, and whether you 
wish's samples for a tailor-made suit, silk costume, 
shirt-waist suit, skirt, jacket or rain coat. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AnD SUIT CO. 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agts.or Branches. Est. 17 yrs. 
































We Teach Telegraphy Quickly 


and put our graduates at work. Rail- 
roads write us daily for operators and 
furnish yt ae ee PASSES TO 
DESTIN ON. Expenses very low 
students can earn their 
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77: board while attending school. 
Be Dro. -page book telling about it—Free. 
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Valentine's School of Telegraphy, 


~ ‘Established 33 years. Janesville, Wis. 
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near the groom, but back to him. 
one pays any attention to the other. 
maid steps before the bride and fastens a na 
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silver finger-nail to each of her fingers. 

are two inches in length and sharp. 

are to make more evident the woman’s 
weapons against her husband. 

A mock courtship then begins, in whichg 
the groom seeks to ingratiate himself into the 
favor of the bride, and is repelled by the/ 
threatening finger-nails if he approaches too 

ove is not the important thing in Moro matri-| closely. If the man is unfortunate enough jo) 

mony. As with other peoples of a lower | become too ardent and approach too near 

grade of civilization than our own, business | may carry away a visible reminder of the fi 
negotiations enter. Classes of society are kept! After this byplay the panglima appears, and 
intact by the parental arrangement of marriages. | marries them by first placing them back to back 
Fluctuations of family fortunes are prevented | for a period of reflection, and then allowing 
in the same way. Only one commodity has a them to throw aside their indifference and look 
marketable value as opposed to wealth, and | at each other. A few words from the pangli 
that is personal prowess. complete the ceremony, and the guests pass 

In the arrangement of the marriage tie dis- | and away. 
parity of age does not bear great weight. The 
most important marriage which I witnessed 
was between a groom of twenty-eight and a 
bride of thirteen. Such youth in the bride is pioneer in the ‘‘Wild West’’ business was 
far from uncommon. John Rolfe when he took Pocahontas, his 

Among the poorer people the marriage cere- | Indian bride, to England and introduced her 
mony lacks in picturesqueness, and is a quiet | to his friends. His motive, however, was not 
ceremony performed by the panglima for a| mercenary, and he will have to be counted out 
stipulated price, which price may be paid in | of the list of travelling shows. In 1840 George 
marketable articles, as well as money. But | Catlin, a manager of the genuine ‘‘Buffalo Bill’’ 
type, visited the continent 
with his troupe of Ojibways 
and displayed their customs 
and costumes. He recorded 
his successes and failures in 
a book. 

Catlin lived for some years 
among the Ojibway Indians 
and collected a museum of 
curiosities, which he took 
abroad to exhibit. He had 
with him also a couple of big 
grizzly bears, which caused 
him great trouble before he 
got them safely landed on 
the other side. His exhibi- 
tion was so successful that 
he conceived the idea of 
bringing a number of In- 
dians to add a vivid interest 
to his show. 

He accordingly commis- 
sioned a friend to meet him 
at Manchester, England, 
with nine Ojibways. When 
the strange group, in full 
Indian costume, arrived in 
Manchester, there was 
much excitement. The com- 
munity did not know 
whether to be interested or 
alarmed. Several hotels 
among the ruling class marriage is an event! refused to shelter them, and the poor, innocent 
deemed worthy of considerable ceremony and savages and their harassed guide grew jaded | 
the picturesque embellishments peculiar to dark and weary. 4 
races. At last one inn opened its doors, and the land” 

When a young man arrives at a marriageable | lord was delighted with the gentleness and 
age his parents seek a mate for him, consider- | courtesy of his guests, which offered a favorable 
ing the pecuniary side of the alliance as of the | contrast to the riotousness of the rabble outside. 
greatest importance. There is no courtship. | The hotel was almost mobbed by the curious. 
The date of the ceremony is fixed upon and the| ‘‘It seems,’’ said the host, ‘‘as if the savages 
arrangements made for dancers and tomtom-_ were all outside of the house and the gentlemen 
beaters. The day arriving, the guests repair to | inside.’’ 
the home of the bride and await her pleasure. | Catlin’s exhibition proved very popular. Re- 
She is truly mistress of the day, for all proce- | ceptions were held for the Indians, and trinkets 
dure depends upon her whim. | and gifts showered upon them. The queen 

For an hour or two during the arrival of | received them at Windsor, and the heart of the 
guests the tomtoms of Singapore brass are | red man rejoiced at the sight of the ‘‘great 
beaten incessantly. The tomtoms range from | mother.’’ The old chief of seventy-five years 
six inches to two feet in diameter, and conse- | | brought a beautiful calumet to present to Queen 
quently give different tones when beaten. By | V ictoria, but when he was in her presence it 
a combination of tomtoms and a certain regu- | occurred to him that it would be an impropriety 
larity of striking, a not unpleasant result is | to give a pipe to a woman. He could not give 
obtained. | it to the prince, for the pipe of peace is only 

The groom first appears, and is borne on the granted to the highest in power, so he kept his 
shoulders of his friends to a reserved space be- | gift in his hand and came away with it, embar- 
fore the dato’s, or chief’s house. Here a circle | rassed and disappointed. 
is formed and dancing begins, first by men, Before the Indians crossed the ocean they 
then by women. The bride now appears from | made a pledge with their guide that they would 
a mysterious somewhere, and both bride and /| drink no liquor on their tour. So when the 
sroom step within the circle, being careful to| queen offered them champagne they stoutly 
avoid looking at each other, and seating them- | refused to take it, and were only persuaded by 
selves back to back. The men dance about the | | long effort to drink her majesty’s health. 
sroom until exhaustion stops them, and then| In France the Indians were royally received, 
the women dance about the bride for a like | and they were taken to Belgium by their man- 
time, The-groom then passes to the bride’s | ager with great expectations. But smallpox 
house and seats himself within to await her. | broke out, several Indians died, and the rest 

In the rear of the room are the bridesmaids, | ‘had to be sent home, a sorry breaking up of 
seated, and behind them is the bride’s dowry, | what had promised to be a profitable enterprise. 
consisting of inlaid chests and embossed b 
itensils, and numerous rugs and mattresses, 

The bridesmaids dress in somber colors, in / BECOME AN AUTOMOBILE EXPERT. 
My system of instruction will fit you for position of 
Earn money in vacation and while perfecting 


contrast to the usual woman’s apparel. Their 
| yourself. Write for terms. Julian F. Denison, New Haven, Ct. 
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MARRIAGE CUSTOMS 
OF THE MOROS. 


BY ARTHUR L. GRIFFITHS. 
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THE RED MAN ABROAD. 
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A stir in the rear announces the enouiils of 
the bride, and she enters, a truly remarkable 
sight, most gaudily dressed in all the colored 
inery she can collect. Her hair is arranged as 
hat of the bridesmaids, and her face is pro- 
‘usely powdered, as well. On her head rests | 
n enlarged tiara formed of tinsel and of an 
“xtremely grotesque appearance. 

Led by a bridesmaid, she is seated on a mat | 
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COMPANION. 
ECG FOR HATCHING. Heavy-La: Prize-Winning 
Plymouth Rocks and White Wyandottes. 

1b eggs, 2; 0 eggs, B5. Lunt & Curtis, Freeport, Me. 


Academy for Boys. 
Williston Seminary ,4c200y for fia 
Prepares for college or scientific — medical schools, 


edical seh ool Broadcloths, Brilliantines 
Biel Bay, New Athletic Field, i mile a Mead a suraighiaway | and Poplins HALF PRICE. 
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| We will sell direct from the mills three yards or more. 
of Maine Orono, Me. 


niversit nd for FREE Samples at Once. 
, Univ in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical En- Mail orders filled to all parts of the world. Agents wanted. 


gineering, C hemistry, Pharmacy, Agric wee COURTENAY MILLS CO., 44 Bedford St., Boston. 
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ROCK RIDCE HALL. 


A School for Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. 
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— e, Scientific ~ ot and Business. Illus. pamphlet | ° 
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/ Send your old carpets 


Never Cut a Corn 





to us and we will re- 
It isdangerous, Our plasters give safe, sure and speedy weave them into rugs 
relief, extracting the corn without pain or trouble. that will be service- 


ailed direct to your address five for a dime, fifteen 
raquarter. Booklet on foot comfort free with each 
order. Not sold by dealers. 


SIMPLEX CORN CURE, 1066 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


/ ye ae LEARN 


At BOSTON TELEGRAPH INSTITUTE, 


120 Boylston St., Boston ; Branches at So. Framing- 
ham and Worcester, Mass. Write for Catalogue. 


Al Boy’s Cour esccctce’ Atos 


m New York to New York by way of 

anon t and Athens. 74 DAYS, $375. 

Open to young fellows in their teens. Good ref- 
erences required. 
A strong leader, carefully chosen compan- 
ions, a comprehensive itinerary, no physical 
danger, no moral risk. Address inquiries to 
JUNIOR TOUR, Bureau of University Travel, 
203 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


able here, there 
and everywhere 
about the house. 
LEWIS BATTING CO., 
Walpole, Mass. 


Write for further 
particulars. 


























John Mackin tosh 
the Toffee Toffee King 


“PREMIER” 
Portable Pleasure Houses 


Make boys, girls and parents happy. 


Mackintosh’s 
Toffee. 


A CANDY, originated in Yorxsnire, 
England. Made from pure butter, cream 
and sugar, and other good things. The 
purest candy made. Not a butter-scotch, or 
a chewing candy—but a delicious old Eng- 
lish sweetmeat, that every one will enjoy. 





Attractive 


Provide innoc ent Rory! pastimes. 
Price 5.00 to $60.00, freight 


in design. 
id to any part of how England. 
HOLLIS, PARK & POLLARD, 
31 Canal St., Boston, Mass. 
We also make “Premier” Portable Camps, Cot- 
tages, Automobile Houses, etc. Send for catalogue. 


You break off a piece and let it dissolve 
in the mouth, and I tell you, you'll find it 
more-ish—the more you eat of it, the more 
you will want. 

Ask your dealer to supply you. See that 
my name and face are on every package, or send 
me ro cents for a trial package. 

JOHN MACKINTOSH, 
Dept. 58, 78 Hudson St., New York. 


































Comprises the following Departments: 
The College of Letters (Degrees A. B. and B. S.) 


The Divinity School (Degrees A. 1B. and lk. D.) 

The Engineering Department (Degree B. S.) 

The Medical School (Degree M. 1D.) 

The Dental School (Degree D. M. D.) 

The Bromfield-Pearson School. Connected with 
Engineering Department, and offering 


special two-year course. 
The Graduate Dept. (M.S., A.M. and Ph. D.) 
Summer School. 
Foung men and young women are admitted on 
equal terms to alt caper tments of the College. 
‘or Catalogue address, 
H. G. CHASE, Secretary, TUFTS COLLEGE, MASS. 























It’s Food or Drink. Better 
than cake chocolate for cook- 
ing. Used either way 


BENSDORP’S 


will go twice 
other makes. 


as far as 
Don’t forget it’s 


DOUBLE STRENGTH 
and Jj 


save 





HENRY F. MILLER 
LYRIC GRAND. 


Pronounced by experts to be the 
best of all the small grands. 
Catalogue, handsomely illustrated, sent FREE 





your 
@ cocoa 
by buying the Cocoa with the 














on request, 7 F | | W Wrapper 
HENRY F. MILLER & SONS PIANO CO., 0 = 
395 Boylston Street, Boston. ALL GROCERS. 
a (Between Arlington and Berkeley Streets.) J 


























Not merely a substitute for coffee, but a most pleasing and 
wholesome beverage that tastes like coffee but without any 


of coffee’s injurious effects. Good for ALL,—specially 
good for children in school. // your grocer hasn't it, 


try another. POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. 
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AKER’S VANILLA, being pure 
extract of Vanilla Beans, imparts to 
your food a distinct and pleasant fruit 
flavor, always the same. Baker’s 
other flavors, too, Orange, Lemon, 
etc., are all produced by the same 
process, direct from the fruit, and 
are guaranteed pure. They 
always come in a package like 
this, and being full measure and 
double strength, they are cheapest 
in the end, though they may cost a 
few cents more per bottle. Decline 


imitations and get Baker’s. 
BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 


COCO DID 
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TAPIOCA. fi. 


Always Ready. No Soaking. Quickly Cooked. 


The Minute Cook Book eouapine | paces for its 
use in an infinite number of ys, a ee on 
wholesome variety for the daily bil of far nae 
We Want to Know Your Grocer. Send his name pa nen Be for pew 
pad 4 of Minute Tapioca to make one pintand Minute Cook Book. - 

We mate also Minute Gelatine, Minute oo 
Jella-Crysta, inute Malta-Coffeena. al 


WHITMAN GROCERY COMPANY, Dept. F, Orange, Mass. 
eR OS 














Makes the Stove an Ornament 


Its shine is brightest, comes quickest, lasts 
longest, absolutely no odor when heated. 


ALSO IN PASTE FORM SUN PASTE STOVE POLISH 


MORSE BROTHERS, Proprietors, Canton, Mass., U.S. A. 





Wholesome Biscuit, 
Gems and Cake 


are the only kind desired. The best effort of many a 
cook and many a housewife has been foiled by using 
inferior brands of baking powder. Quit accepting any 
brand the grocer thinks well to send; discriminate. You can 
rely on RUMFORD: it’s wholesome and unadulterated. 
Be emphatic, then, for health’s sake, —_ insist - 


your grocer sends you 


RUMFORD. 


THE WHOLESOME 


_ poming Powder. 


A doe ee a. Providence, R. be 





Don’t Scrub Your 
Hands With a Brush 


The brush only roughens the skin and leaves the 
hands red and unsightly. Cuticline will do the work 
quicker and easier, besides leaving the hands soft, 
smooth and white. Cuticline dissolves dirt so that it 
instantly rinses off without any scrubbing or rubbing. 
It will remove paint, ink, grease or stains with the 
same ease with which it dissolves common dirt. 
Should be included in the “‘kit”’ of every automobilist. 


CU ce 


is a purely vegetable compound in 
granulated form. As it contains 
neither i injurious acids nor other 
harmful ingredients, it cannot 
— the most delicate skin. 

Try Cuticline—shake the 
powder on your hand and wash 
as usual (but without a hand 
brush) rinse in clear water— 
you will find that the dirt has 
vanished. Sold in 1o cent and 
25 cent shaker top tins. 
your druggist or grocer. 

Sample free. Address 


Dept. A, CUTICLINE CO., Bath, M 





{ 
Guiding Mark Swit ts 
i <2 
Good | 


Confectionery 


is the seal of Necco Sweets. It’s the distinguishing mark for good con- 
fections of all varieties. It enables any one to buy candy with the 
assurance that it is the best that can be bought. For example, try a box of 


Senor Ged" : 


Delicate in flavor, rich in quality—by far the most delightful chocolates you ever 
tasted. To be sure of candies that are thoroughly pure and wholesome, always 
look for the seal of Necco Sweets. For sale where the best confectionery is sold. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., Boston, Mass. 





“T always use 
Sawyer’s because 
it bleaches, gives a 
beautiful tint, and for nearly 
restores the 50 Years. 
color to lin- a> y aa 
ens,lacesand QE J % Sold in 
goods that are rd A Sprinkling-Top 


worn and Bottles by 
” roc - 
faded. grocers every 


where. 


SAWaYae RIS 
CRW SHARES Ee 


The People’s 
Choice 








A Treat for Everybody! 


Flaked RED CROSS ia: 


Delicious, Palatable, Wholesome. 
Packed in Cartons Clean and Pure at Your Dealers. 
Established 1862. SHUTE & MERCHANT, Gloucester, Mass. 
Our Products from the Sea are the Best in the World. 




















Christ the Lord is risen to-day, 


Sons of men and angels Say: 


kaise your joys and triumphs high, 
Ding, ye heavens, and earth reply 


Hail the Lord of Farlh and Heaven! 
Fraise to thee by both be given! 
Thee we greet triumphant now! 


Hail, the Resurrection Thou! 


King of glory. Soul of bliss: 


Everlasting life is this, 


Thee fo know, Thy power Jo prove, 
Thus fo sing, and thus fo love! 


Charles Ke sky ¢ 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





APRIL 20, 1905 





** How to get the best of your grocer!”’ 


ORDER 9 


Made from the most nutritious part of the choicest wheat. 
From wheatfield to your table, it is never touched by human hand. 
Thoroughly sterilized and automatically packed in airtight boxes. 
You are entitled to the best the market affords. 
P}LLSBURY'S standard guarantees BEST 
White im Color Granular in Form Rich in Nutrment 
We can give you a hundred reasons why it is good for everyorfe to eat, but 
Until You Taste It 


you will have no idea how delicious it 1. 





Ask Your Grocer. 
Hf he cannot supply you, send us his name and we will mail you 


A Free Sample 
it can be prepared in more than a hundred ways. 
Pilisbury-Washburn Flour Mills Company, Ltd. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


45 Highest 
Awards 
in 


hy” 


E.urope 
and 
America. 


The Choice 
of 

Good Cooks 
Since 1780. 


EA 
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nd Prize, World’s Fair, St. Louis. 


A new and handsomely illustrated Recipe Book 
sent free 


Walter Baker é Co., Lid., 


Established 1780, 
DORCHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 




















The New 


FOLDING BROWNIES 


Made on the Kodak System, which means: No 
dark-room, simplicity, success for the beginner. 


High grade achromatic lenses, automatic shutters with iris 
diaphragm stops, automatic focusing device, finders for both 
vertical and horizontal exposures, two tripod sockets. 


Use Eastman’s Non-Curling Film Cartridges. 
No. 2 Folding Brownie for 2% x 3% pictures, $5.00. 
No3 ns for3%4x44 “ 9.00. 
At all Dealers. a 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Catalogue free at the 
dealers or by mail. 


























Its way of BRINGING OUT all the latent beauty and 
loveliness of the mouth, lending a radiance to every 
other feature, is what makes the delicious liquid 


ifoOAmM 
FOR THE TEETH 

indispensable. It reveals beauty before unrecognized. No woman 
can be more beautiful than her teeth permit—no gentleman more 
refined than his mouth care indicates. Children get the most benefit 


because they begin its use early. Tried, popular, imitated—Rubifoam. 
25 Cents Everywhere. Sample Free. E.W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell. Mass. 

















